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CHURCH MUSIC AND RITUAL IN THE DECIR A LAS 
SIETE VIRTUDES 


‘i shiny similarities between the Decir a las siete virtudes* 
and the Divine Comedy have distracted critics’ attention from 
the fundamentally original character of the Spanish work. Imita- 
tion of the Divine Comedy in the Spanish poem is so striking and 
so significant in the history of the development of fifteenth-century 
Castilian poetry that it has absorbed the attention of scholars to 
such an extent that other possible influences on the poem generally 
have been overlooked. The extent of the imitation has probably 
been somewhat exaggerated, too, and an early arbitrary transcrip- 
tion of the manuscript text in an important passage at the end of 
the poem has been both the result of the exaggeration and, in turn, 
an intensification of it. The poet’s great admiration for the 
Divine Comedy and the poverty of Castilian poetic vocabulary of 
the early fifteenth century worked together to encourage the bor- 
rowing and even the duplicating in the Decir of much of Dante’s 
expression. 

The Decir a las siete virtudes is not fundamentally an imitation 
of the Divine Comedy. It is an original creation, in spite of the 
Castilian poet’s great indebtedness to his master. I shall attempt 
to show below that the poet could have been inspired primarily by 
a morning religious service, especially through music, and that the 
Decir may parallel such a service, very likely one of the Mozarabic 
services of the Easter season. The apparent reference (str. 13) to 

1‘* Desir de mycer fr° alas syete Virtudes,’’ Cancionero de Baena, fac. ed. 
(N. Y., 1926); also ed. E. de Ochoa and P. J. Pidal, Zl cancionero de Juan 
Alfonso de Baena (Madrid, 1851), No. 250. Although Francisco Imperial has 


generally been considered the author of this poem, recent research seems to 
indicate that he did not write the famous Decir. 
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the Divine Comedy and the long eulogy (str. 13-15, 52) of the 
poet-guide, presumably Dante, may be more than a superficial 
imitation of the poet-guide device made popular by the Virgil- 
Dante relationship in the Divine Comedy. Our poet may possibly 
be saying in essence that Dante’s work was responsible for leading 
him to conversion or at least for guiding him to a deeper feeling 
for his faith or an understanding of his errors. The Decir then 
would be not so much an imitation of the Divine Comedy as a 
tribute to the one who had revealed to him the beauty of moral 
perfection. It would be as much an allegory on baptism and a 
poetic treatise on its significance as it is a dissertation on virtue. 
Although, as has frequently been shown,” the author of the 
Decir a las siete virtudes undeniably was influenced by the verbal 
expression and certain other poetic materials of the Divine Comedy, 
and although Dante’s work may have exerted some religious influ- 
ence on our poet, the Decir is not otherwise bound to Dante in either 
thought or spirit, or even in poetic technique. In fact, the poet 
shows great originality in the handling of his theme, inasmuch as 
he creates for himself and his reader a semi-dream state induced 
and sustained by means of music, whereas Dante stepped directly 
and completely into his world of vision and did not depend, tech- 
nically speaking, on the existence or the interference of any element 
from without the vision itself.* A modern writer might envy our 


2 Consult particularly: J. Amador de los Rios, Historia critica de la 
literatura espafiola, V (Madrid, 1864), 190-205; A. Farinelli, Dante in Spagna 
—Francia—Inghilterra—Germania (Torino, 1922); W. H. Hutton, ‘‘The In- 
fluence of Dante in Spanish Literature,’’ MLR, III (1908), 105 ff.; P. Le 
Gentil, La poésie lyrique espagnole et portugaise a la fin du moyen dge, 2 vols. 
(Rennes, 1949-1953) (consult index); M. Menéndez y Pelayo, Antol. de poetas 
liricos castellanos, IV (Madrid, 1893), Ixvii-Ixxii; C. R. Post, ‘‘The Beginnings 
of the Influence of Dante in Castilian and Catalan Literature,’’ Twenty-sixth 
Annual Report of the Dante Society (Cambridge-Boston, 1908), 1-59, and 
Mediaeval Spanish Allegory (Cambridge, Mass., 1915); B. Sanvisenti, I primi 
influssi di Dante, del Petrarca e del Boccaccio sulla Letteratura Spagnuola 
(Milano, 1902), ch. II, pp. 33-79; A. Woodford, ‘‘ Edici6n critica del Dezir a 
las syete virtudes de Francisco Imperial,’’ NRFH, VIII (1954), 268-294, and 
‘*Tmperial’s Dantesque Desir de las Syete Virtudes ; a Study of Certain Aspects 
of the Poem,’’ Jtal., XX VII (1950), 88-100. 

8 The Decir differs in like manner from mediaeval Spanish ‘‘dreams’’ and 
‘‘visions,’’ such as the Revelacién del hermitaiio, Juan de Mena’s Laberin 
de la Fortuna and Coronacién. Its treatment of the dream differs radicai_ 
also from that of Calder6n’s La vida es suefio, in which Segismundo is thrown 
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poet his skill in portraying the state of semiconsciousness (‘‘que 
non sse sy dormia 0 velava’’) wavering between dream and full 
consciousness. The dream has crowded in on fancy, dwelling on 
favorite thoughts in competition with worry over the plight of a 
loved city, and is guided by exterior reality, first light, then music, 
and once a wait of perfume: 


e ansy andando vyno me a essa ora 

vn graue suelo, maguer non dormia, 

mas contenplando la mi fantasia 

en lo que el alma dulce assabora. (str. 2) 


The poet has the feeling of passing from one state into another, as 
if, like Glaucus, he were being transformed (str. 6). 

At the beginning, light of the day breaking in the east weaves 
itself into his fancy (the dream began at dawn—‘‘Cerca la ora 
qu’el planeta enclara / al oriente, que es llamada aurora’’) : 


En suefios veya en el oriente 

quatro cercos que tres cruzes facian 

e non puedo desir conplidamente 

commo los quatro e las tres lusian. (str. 6) 


The reality gradually fuses with the dream as the rising sun be- 
comes a brilliant diamond: 


e commo quando el dia amanesce 
que poco a poco se muestra lo oculto, 
e torna por contrario vn grant bulto, 
e en nueua parte nueuo rremanesce. 


Bien assi se mostré en aquella ora 

vn ver ineredulo e fermoso, 

qual el desir atal sera agora. 

Non era el fondo turbio nin lodoso, 

mas era diamante muy illuminoso, (str. 7-8) 


and the green meadow gives way to emerald walls: 


e todo aluengo de vna esquina, 
e las paredes de esmeralda fyna. (str. 8) 


into a state of doubt by having a present vision of past reality superimposed on 
the reality of present time so that two times coalesce and produce a conflict in 
Segismundo’s mind between reality and dream. In the Decir there is aware- 
ness of the position of the subject between two states of consciousness, but 
there is no conflict, and, of course, no philosophical implication. 
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Fantasy has changed the water of the spring to an “‘arroyo a 
guissa de cava’’ encircling the garden, when the poet becomes 
conscious of sound, and 


el son del agua en dulgor passaua 
harpa, dugayna, vyhuela de arco (str. 9) 


as the poet muses and daydreams, ‘‘que non sse sy dormia 0 velaua.’’ 

The dream-state becomes more fixed with the sound and sight 
of the water, but not so firmly that the perfume and the sight of 
the flowers around him are not able to contribute to further 
strengthening of the dream (str. 11) to such an extent that fantasy 
momentarily holds full sway while the poet-guide enters the garden 
and talks with the author, and begins (str. 16) to lead him. 

From this point to the entrance of the sins Church music, often 
as if heard coming from a distance, not only is used as the back- 
ground, but specific songs or chants suggest and parallel some of 
the foreground figures—the reader is prepared for the appearance 
of the three theological virtues by the singing of three songs sug- 
gestive of them—and the music occasionally breaks into the fore- 
ground, while other aspects of reality come and go in the dream: 
the rays of the sun, perhaps, are stars (str. 19-20), flame color or 
dazzling white (str. 21); or they are candle light or crystal (str. 
22) or gold (str. 23) or a mirror (str. 24); a brief (breve) that 
begins with words from Deuteronomy 5:6, Dilige dominum Deum, 
appears to be held in the hand of one of the maidens; the full 
Credo, which was being sung, is seen on the branches of a tree 
clasped in the arms of another maiden. The dream had become so 
vivid with the entrance of the guide that the poet was left only 
dimly conscious of his surroundings, and the music barely pene- 
trated his consciousness : 


que oy boses muy asonssegadas, 
angelicales e mussycado canto; 
mas eran lexos de mi avn tanto 
que las non entendi a las vegadas. (str. 16) 


The poet seems to lapse completely into pure dream only when 
the serpents (vices) are described (str. 39) and to remain in that 
state during the passage on the wicked city and until his guide 
finishes speaking (str. 55). The passage on the vices and the 
wicked city could have been supplied from a sermon, a typically 
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terror-ridden mediaeval moral oration delivered by some hell-fear- 
ing preacher. The guide, then, would be a transformation of the 
priest who preached the sermon. Pleasure ends when the music is 
silenced, for during this time no music is heard. In its absence the 
dream becomes a nightmare. At the conclusion of the guide’s 
speech (the wrath-filled sermon) the music is resumed (str. 56) and 
the poet begins to be aroused from his dream, is momentarily be- 
wildered by it, is fully awakened when a pleasant breeze strikes 
him ‘‘en la fas e en la calua’’ and he finds in his hands ‘‘andate 
abierto / en el capitulo que la Virgen salua.’’ Apparently he has 
absent-mindedly been following the service in his text, and ends in 
the proper place, realizing that the sermon—and his day dream—is 
over. The order of the service or of the musical selections reflected 
in the dream is not necessarily the order of an actual service. The 
poet was free to select and to interpolate to suit his needs. 

The music which is actually being sung, and which the poet 
actually hears or vividly recalls, interrupts and breaks in on his 
dream and in so doing reinforces the dream and throws the poet 
deeper into it. The psychological use made of music in this poem 
is remarkable for the time and place. The deft interweaving of the 
intangible reality of the music and the seemingly tangible but de- 
ceptive reality of the dream, the interplay of sight and sound with 
abstract thought, holds the attention on two planes of consciousness, 
each with its own meaning—and clearly foreshadows the double 
current of realism and idealism characteristic of most of the great 
works of Spanish literature. Our poet is not influenced primarily 
by Dante. He is inspired by the music of the Church service. He 
either actually hears the singing or chanting of the morning serv- 
ices, or he vividly recalls the songs and chants as he leafs through 
the religious service book (perhaps a breviary or a missal) he has 
in his hands. He is quite possibly a young religious * (under 35) 
‘‘de la mi hedat non avn en el ssomo.’’ At any rate, he is re- 


4In addition to the references to church music and to the virtues, and 
those contained in the names of some of the sins, other references showing 
knowledge of, and more than the ordinary layman’s interest in, things having 
to do with the Church include: breve (str. 22), credo with twelve articulos (str. 
22), three duefias papales and four duefias mortales (str. 28), mantos e 
escapularios (str. 49), organos (str. 56), serafines, dominaciones, tronos, and 
cherubines (str. 57), and possibly, as Woodford suggests, calva (tonsure) (str. 
58). Woodford theorizes that the Decir was written by a religious, 
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ligiously inclined and is familiar with details of the Church serv- 
ices. He claims that on a free day he had gone out into a green 
meadow at daybreak to wash his face at the spring, when his dream 
came upon him. It would not be difficult to imagine a young re- 
ligious sitting near an open east-facing window in a chapel (or even 
sitting in an outdoor chapel) and absent-mindedly and mechan- 
ically following the morning service with ear and finger while his 
eyes and imagination, partially overcome by the pleasant warmth 
of the springtime® air and the music and drone of a familiar 
service, strayed out the window, first to the spring where he would 
have liked to refresh his face, and then to the rest of the landscape, 
which gradually wove itself into a dream, until he is partially 
aroused by the shrill bell-sound of the (eli regina at the sudden 
resumption of the music after the sermon, and finally fully awak- 
ened by a fresh breeze wafted in through the open window and 
caressing him on the face and the tonsure, and he realizes that while 
he was half-dreaming the service was completed as far as the 
capitulum indicated. The poet, neither asleep nor awake, has been 
sufficiently receptive to his surroundings and vaguely aware of 
exterior events to transform the service into a dream, or rather, 
lulled by the music and half-dozing in the pleasant air of spring- 
time, he has allowed his fancy to clothe the reality in veils woven 
of dream-stuff. He gives us a poetic account of his experience, 
presenting the effect, but sparing us the explanation of the process. 

Aside from some superficial similarities—notably verbal expres- 
sion and the use of the poet-guide device—this dream obviously has 
nothing in common with Dante’s vision, but rather is a parallel of 
a morning religious service, either actual or composite. Equally 
obviously, Church music was, if not the most important, at least 
one of the most important sources of inspiration for. the poet, 
though the poem is otherwise singularly free of religious feeling. 
The following excerpts, some with comments, show the extent to 
which the poet was indebted to music, especially to Church music, 


5 The month was probably April or May. The poet compares the breeze 
in the last stanza to a May breeze. Aside from this reference and the descrip- 
tion of the landscape, the only other mention of the season is made in strophe 
6: ‘*En sueiios veya en el oriente / quatro cercos que tres eruzes facian.’’ 
(The poet, in his presentation of the Virtues and the Vices, will again make 
use of the numbers four and three.) The time was probably post-Easter, since 
there is no hint of the Lenten spirit in the poem. 
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in the composing of his poem, and demonstrate his skill in elaborat- 
ing on a rhetorical device that was one of the common elements of 
mediaeval allegory, artistically used in the Divine Comedy. A 
musicologist or a liturgician specializing in this field could undoubt- 
edly find deeper meaning than I have in some of these passages. 


Strope 9 (outside the garden) : 


el son del agua en dul¢or passaua 
harpa, dugayna, vyhuela de arco... 


Strophe 16 (inside the garden) : 


que oy boses muy asonssegadas, 
angelicales e mussycado canto; 
mas eran lexos de mi avn tanto 
que las non entendi a las vegadas. 


Strophes 17-18: 


Manet in caritate, Deus manet in eo, 
et credo in Deum, alli sse rrespondia, 
e a las de veses Espera in Deo: 
aquesto entendi en quanto alli oya. 
E en otra parte, segunt por ciencia, 
cantauan manso cantares morales, 

e anssy andando por entre rossales, 
oy vna bos e canto” desia. 


“Qual quier quel mi nonbre demanda 
ssepa por cierto que me llaman Lya, 
e cojo flores por faser guirlanda, 
commo costunbro alua del dya.” ® 
aquesto oyendo dixo me guya 

“Creo que duermes o estas ociosso 
jnon oyes Lia con canto graciosso 
que destas flores ssu guirlanda lya?” 


The first text (from I John 4:16) is used in the capitulum ‘‘ Deus 
caritas est: et qui manet in earitate, in Deo manet, et Deus in eo’’ 
from the section ‘‘Dominica ad tertiam,’’ of the ‘‘Dominicus per 
annum’’ in the present-day Antiphonale® (p. 23) and may have 


6 Cf. Purgatorio VII, 82-84; IX, 140; X, 11; XII, 110; ete. 
7 = cuanto. 


8 These lines are a direct imitation of Purgatorio XXVII, 97-102. 
9 Antiphonale Sacrosanctae Romanae Ecclesiae Pro Diurnis Horis .. . 
(Rome, 1919). 
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been so used in mediaeval times. Et credo in Deum is probably 
from the Mass. According to Apel,’® the credo was used in the 
Mass in Spain as early as the sixth century. Our poet seems to 
treat it here as a respond," though the full creed is represented 
later (str. 22) in the form of a tree. Germaén Prado claims that 
the Credo was first sung in Spain in the early centuries of the 
Christian era and that the whole congregation joined in singing it. 
Espera in Deo (from Psalm 42:5) may be a version of Spera 
in Domino from the Responsoria in the Graduale.* According to 
German Prado,** the ‘‘Spera in Deo, quoniam adhue confitebor illi: 
salutare vultus mei, et Deus meus’’ appears in the Mass (antemisa) 
for Easter Sunday. } 


Strophe 21: 


Las tres continuava[n] el su cantar santo 

e las otras quatro el su moral canto 

con gesto manso de grant onestat, 

tal que non puedo mostrar ygualdat 

ea el n[uest]ro a su par serian grant planto. 


Strophe 34 (after the description of the Virtudes and speaking of 
Diserecién, the mother of the seven) : 


Yo onde miré e vi duefia polida 
so velo aluo e de gris vestida, 
tener el canto el tenor con ellas. 


The el preceding canto is probably equivalent to en el, as it fre- 
quently is in fifteenth century texts. Berceo uses an expression 
similar to that of the last line and in the same technical sense (to 
hold the pitch, or keep the singers on key) in his allegory in the 
introduction to the Milagros de Nuestra Sefiora: ** 


10 Willi Apel, Gregorian Chant (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
1958), p. 412. 

11 On the respond see Apel, op. cit., particularly pp. 180-185 and consult 
index. For the appearance of the credo in the Mozarabic rite, see J.-P. Migne, 


Liturgia Mozarabica . . . (volumes LXXXV and LXXXVI of Patrologia 
latina [Paris, 1862]), vol. LXXXV, col. 395. 

12 Graduale juxta ritwm sacri Ordinis Praedicatorum ... Fratris Em- 
manuelis Suarez .. . (Rome, 1950), p. 409. 


18 R. P. German Prado, Manual de liturgia hisparo-visigética 0 mozdérabe 
(Madrid, 1927), p. 67, and ‘‘ Mozarabie Melodies,’’ Speculum, III (1938), 227. 
14 Ed. A. G. Solalinde (Madrid, 1922), p. 3. 
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Unas tenien la quinta, e las otras doblavan 
otras tenien el punto, errar no las dexavan. 


The tenor, a technical term, is the dominant in certain song or chant 
forms, or the pitch for certain others.*® 


Strophe 46: 


Cante mpao, Cicoreon, Fabricio, 

e los que en Roma fueron tan ¢euiles, 

al bien beuir non ficieron vn quicio 

a par de tus oficiales gentiles 

que fasen tan discretos e sotiles } 
proueymientos, que a midio febrero } 
non llegan sanas las del mess de enero, 
tanto que alcance altos sus cobiles. 


In spite of the fact that the Baena manuscript reads Cante, the text 
surely must be corrupt. Sanvisenti’® shows that this stanza and 
part of the following, 


Ora te alegra que fases derecho, 
pues que triunphas con justicia e pas, 


are a close imitation of Purgatorio VI, 136-144: 


Or ti fa lieta, ché tu hai ben onde: 
Tu ricea, tu con pace, tu con senno! i 
S’ io dico ‘1 ver, l’ effetto nol nasconde. 

Atene e Lacedemona, che fenno 
L’antiche leggi e furon si eivili, 

Fecero al viver bene un picciol cenno 

Verso di te, che fai tanto sottili 
Provvedimenti che a mezzo novembre 
Non giunge quel che tu d’ottobre fili. 


Woodford ** recalls the passage from Inferno XXV, 94-97: ‘‘Taccia 
Lucano . . . Taccia di Cadmo e d’Aretusa Ovidio,’’ and offers 


15 Apel, op. cit., pp. 135-136, 294, and ef. index for further references. 

16 Op. cit. p. 39 and n. 23 at end of chapter. 

17 ** Edici6én eritiea ...’’ Cf. Ayala, ‘‘Callen dialeticos Z las donatis- 
tas ...’’ and variants (A. F. Kuersteiner, Poesias del Canciller Pero Lépez 
de Ayala (N. Y., 1920), t. I, 139, 284; t. IT, 144) ; Imperial, ‘‘ Callen poetas e 
eallen abtores’’ (Canc. Baena, No. 231, str. 3); Juan de Padilla, ‘‘ Callen los 
hijos que tuvo Cybeles’’ (R. Foulché-Delbose, Canc. castellano del siglo XV, 
t. I (Madrid, 1912), p. 387, str. 12). 
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the transcription ‘‘Callen Ponpeo, Ciceron, Fabricio.’’ One possi- 
bility that suggests itself is that the first word may easily be Caten, 
but read aloud with a nasalized voice. Our scribe added and sub- 
tracted nasals elsewhere in the cancionero. The initial consonant 
of mpao may be in reality the end of the final syllable of cate 
(= caten). Pao then would be the proper noun—if not for Ponpeo 
as Woodford interprets it, undoubtedly for Phaon, used like the 
accompanying names of Cicero and Fabricius as a symbol of in- 
corruptibility. The verb catar appears elsewhere in the poet’s 
vocabulary, which fact might strengthen this theory: ‘‘que nunca 
cata do pon sus pissadas’’ (str. 43), and ‘‘mira e vee, sy en ty ay 
uno / que cate al cielo e colore su fas’’ (str. 47). 


Strophe 50 (to the city) : 


Estong¢es lusiré en toda plasa 

la quarta de aquesta[s] estrella[s], [justicia ] 
e cantardén todas estas donsellas: 

; Biva el Rey do justicia ensalga!” 


Strophe 56 (after guide’s explanation of Virtues and Vices) : 


E esto digiendo, oy espirar quanto [= canto] 
commo de organos, pero mas suaue, 

de cada rrossa de aquel rrossal santo; 

tales dulges bocges nunca canté aue: 

e unas cantauan Gracia Maria aue 

e otras rrespondien Ecce angila. 

Despues oy como aguda esquila 

En alta bos Celi Regina salue. 


The sound produced by the mediaeval organ, according to Sachs,"* 
was compared to the roar of thunder; hence, perhaps, the necessity 
of the qualifying phrase, ‘‘pero mas suaue.’’ Attention to dy- 
namics and expression apparently was characteristic of the music 
of the Mozarabic rite even in its early history. German Prado’ 
says: ‘‘Tampoco era inerte la melopea mozarabe, viéndose aca y 
acullaé elementos de expresién. Unas veces se ha de cantar ‘con 
voz sutil,’ otras con ‘voz muy clara’; a menudo se acude a otro 
recurso expresivo que consiste en levantar la voz al repetir una 


18 Curt Sachs, Our Musical Heritage. A Short History of Music, 2nd ed. 
(Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1957), p. 54. 
19 Op. cit., p. 293. 
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misma melodia. Notemos, ademés, que nuestros mozarabes, con 
vivir en épocas de tanta rudeza, lo que mas aprecian en los 
melédicos es su suave y dulce canto: dulci sono, swavi melodia, son 
sus expresiones favoritas.’’ 

I do not account for the inversion of the order of the first words 
of the Ave Maria, which begins ‘‘Ave Maria, gratia plena.’’ *° 
Possibly the word order was altered for the sake of the rhyme or 
for emphasis through the play on the word ave.** Perhaps there 
was a mediaeval composition in this form. The Ecce angila is 
easily located in the Antiphonale.** The Celi Regina salve presents 
more of a problem. In the works that I have consulted I do not 
find exactly these words in one song. In the Gradual** I find, 
under the heading ‘‘A Purificatione usque ad Adventum’’ first the 
direction: ‘‘Officium Salve, pag. 79*,’’ which refers to the Salve 
sancta parens on a preceding page. The Communio (p. 81*) is 
the well known 


Ave, Regina caelorum, 
Mater Regis Angelorum : 
o Maria flos virginum, 
velut rosa, vel lilium: 
funde preces ad Filium 
pro salute fidelium. 


The same words with different music are repeated (p. 83*) as the 
Offertorium. Following the Communio comes the Officium (p. 
82*) : 

Salve radix sancta, salve mundi gloria: 

o Maria flos virginum, velut rosa, vel lilium, 

tuum pro nobis deprecare Filium. 


The Ave, Regina caeloruwm may possibly be the equivalent of our 
poet’s Celi Regina salve. The Antiphonale (p. 55) contains: 


20 Graduale, pp. 380, 443, 445; Antiphonale, pp. 221, 563, 736; Breviariwm 
Romanum, p. [244]. 

21 Cf. Purgatorio X, 40: ‘‘Giurato si saria ch’ ei dicesse ‘ Ave.’ ’’ 

22 P, 217 (Feria Quarta Quatuor Temporum from Infra Hebdomadam II, 
Adventus [Proprium de Tempore]. See also Apel, op. cit., p. 302. Cf. 
Purgatorio X, 43-45: 

Ed avea in atto impressa esta favella, 
‘Ecce ancilla Dei,’ propriamente 
Come figura in cera suggella. 


28 P, 31, from the Commune missarum de sanctos. 
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Ave Regina coelorum, 

Ave Domina Angelorum: 

Salve radix, salve porta, 

Ex qua mundo lux est orta; etc.** 


It may be simply the Salve Regina ** to which our poet is referring. 
The New Saint Basil Hymnal ** contains an anonymous fourteenth 
century hymn, ‘‘Regina ecaeli, laetare,’’ to be sung from Easter 
Sunday until None of Saturday after the Feast of Pentecost. As 
in the Gracia Maria ave, above, the words of our poet’s song seem 
to be given in reverse order—possibly to give the emphasis of rhyme 
position to the word salve, which is the striking word of the song. 
In this strophe and the one following (str. 57, quoted below) the 
poet may have had in mind Purgatorio VII, 82-84: 


Salve Regina in sul verde e in su i fiori 
Quivi seder cantando anime vidi, 
Che per la valle non parean di fuori. 


Significantly enough, the closing instructions for the Mass of 
Sabbato Pasche in the Mozarabic ritual 2* read: ‘‘In fine Misse 
dicitur Antifona in laudem gloriose Virginis Marie. Ant. Salve 
regina misericordie. Vita dulcedo et spes nostra salve... .’’ Ac- 
cording to the Catholic Encyclopedia*™ the Salve Regina is one of 
the three fixed elements of the Mass of the Mozarabie Rite. The 
other two are the Creed and the Blessing. It is listed (p. 619) as 
part of the Dismissal: ‘‘.. . Then follows ‘Salve Regina’ with 
versicle and responses. ...’’?® In the modern Breviariwm Ro- 
manum (p. 509b) the service for Sabbato sancto ends thus: ‘‘In 
fine Antiphona Regina caeli, ut in Ordinario. 

**Deinde dicuntur secreto Pater noster, Ave Maria et Credo.’’ 


24 See also Apel, op. cit., pp. 23, 404. 

25 Antiphonale, p. 56. 

26 Ed. by the Basilian Fathers (Cincinnati, 1958), p. 34. 

27 Migne, LXXXV, col. 529. 

28 Vol. X (1911), p. 621. 

29 J. Abad Pérez (Devocionario Muzérabe a modo prdctico de decir y otr 
la Santa Misa [Toledo, 1903], p. 167, n. 1), however, states that the antiphon 
Salve Regina mater misericordiae ...‘‘no es propia del Rito Muzdrabe 
antiguo, sino que fue afiadida a él por el Cardenal D. Fr. Francisco Ximénez 
de Cisneros, tomada del antiguo Misal Toledano Romano antes de su correccién 
y antes de los Decretos de San Pio V.’’ 
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The Officium Sanctae Mariae in Sabbato Tempore Paschali in the 
modern Breviarium Romanum * contains the antiphon Regina 
caeli, laetare, alleluja. . . . 


Strophes 57 and 58: 


E pues amansaste con el beuer 

la mi grant sed, non sé desir quanto, 

dame, poeta, que yo non sse ver 

commo estas rrosas canten este canto. 

Dixo me: “Fijo, non tomes espanto, 

ca en estas rrossas estan serafynes, 
dominaciones, tronos, cherubines, 

mas non lo vedes que te ocupa el manto.” 


E commo en mayo en prado de flores 
se mueue el ayre, en quebrando el alua, 
suauemente buelto con colores, 

tal se mouio, acabada la salua: 
feriame en la fas e en la ecalua, 

e acordé, commo a fuer¢a despierto, 

e fallé en mis manos andate abierto 
en el capitulo que la Virgen salua. 


Ochoa’s, and later Amador de los Rios’, transcription of anddéte as 
a Dante has set more than one scholar on a search in the Divine 
Comedy for a passage in which ‘‘la Virgen salva.’’ It should be 
noted that the words are to be found not in a canto, but in a 
capitulo, a term that would have less meaning in reference to the 
Divine Comedy than to a religious service." Capitulo in our poem 
would be from capitulum, a liturgical term, chapter, according to 
modern definition (Webster) ‘‘a short passage of Scripture between 
the last psalm and the hymn in lauds and the little hours,’’ ** to be 
found in breviaries, antiphonals or similar collections. Unless the 


80 Pp. [244] and [245]. 

81 Capitulo, if taken from the Italian capitolo, would mean a poetic com- 
position in terza rima (‘‘Capitolo si chiama il componimento in terza rima, da 
gli antichi detto catena. tercetos.’’—Lorenzo Franciosini Fiorentino, Voca- 
bulario Italiano e Spagnuolo, Parte Prima, [Roma, 1638]) and ordinarily would 
not properly refer to a section of the Divine Comedy (canto or verse), although 
it has been used in Spanish in place of canto (ef. A. de los Rios’ notes to his 
edition of the Decir). 

82 Cf. Apel, op. cit., p. 22. 
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poet is loosely indicating the location of a chapter near the song or 
automatically connected or associated with it, the ‘‘capitulo que la 
Virgen salva’’ is probably not precisely the same as the (eli Regina 
salve above, since the author here specifically states that he is read- 
ing a chapter, whereas the other reference seems to have been to 
an antiphon proper. However, the chapter and the antiphon could 
have appeared, I suppose, either together or near each other, if the 
poet was not using the term loosely. 

The word andéte is not easily disposed of. Clearly it refers 
either to some book containing religious services or to some passage 
in such a book. One might hope to find an easy solution in a theory 
of a seribal garbling of antifonario or antifonal or some similar 
word having to do with the Antiphonal were it not for the difficulty 
of convincing one’s self that scribes were cropped. Easier to be- 
lieve would be the theory that some book was referred to by the 
name of the compiler or by some characteristic of the collection, 
such as a prominent word of a song or a service, that suggested the 
name or the word andate or two words, a andante or a(l) da(n) te.** 


88 Woodford transcribes the word as andite. The combinations da and di 
in the facsimile of the Baena manuscript frequently can be distinguished from 
each other only by a tiny stroke that looks like the lower serif of a modern d, 
but which is actually the lower left portion of the a. The a frequently is 
attached to the d, but the i is not. The d alone looks approximately like a 
reversed figure 6. Since the horizontal strokes (top and bottom) of the a are 
often too fine to be visible in the facsimile, and the right side is formed like 
the i, the only distinguishing feature of the da is the serif-like stroke attached 
to the lower part of the d. I am positive that the copyist wrote andate (ef. 
mal andate of fol. 81v). When the d and the a are not separated, all other 
combinations of da and di in the poem appear as just described except dame 
for dime two strophes above (‘‘Dame, poeta ...’’). However, since the 
copyist or someone before him was remarkably careless in the spelling of this 
poem, there is no way of knowing what the author intended. If andite (or 
audite) was the intention, as well it might have been, the word could be a 
garbling of audite, the opening word of a song or chant. Apel mentions two, 
which I also find in the present-day Antiphonal: Audite verbum Domini, from 
Jeremiah 31:10-14 (p. 126, from the Feria Quinta ad Laudes), and Audite 
coeli quae loquor, from Deuteronomy 32:1-43 (p. 166, from the Sabbato 
ad Laudes). The word audite, of course, is common in the liturgy, and is 
used, for example, in such expressions as ‘‘Auc e haec omnes gentes.. .’’ 
(Migne, LXXXVI, col. 630) in the services for the Feria Quinta following 
Easter. Unless the Migne version of the Mozarabiec rite is quite unlike the 
early fifteenth century ritual, one might hazard the guess that the book the 
poet had in his hand was a volume containing services for Paschal time only 
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Andante may be the opening word of some song or chant. Appar- 
ently it would not be unusual for a name of such origin to be used 
to indicate a service or a portion of the liturgy (cf. Quasimodo 
Sunday). The Catholic Encyclopedia * reports the possibility of 
a similar origin for the name Omnium Offerentium and adds that 
‘There are indeed quite as improbable origins as this in liturgical 
nomenclature. ”’ 


It may not be altogether a coincidence that the Mozarabic ritual 
services for Easter and the first week of the Paschal season, and 
particularly for Sabbato Pasche,** which last might fall as late as 
the beginning of May, have much in common with the poet’s dream. 
The Breviarium instructions for the opening of each day’s service 
for Easter through the following Friday are: ‘‘Antiphona. Ego 
dormivi: et resurrexi, quoniam Dominus suscitavit me. Psalmus 
III.’’ For Saturday the ‘‘Ego dormivi’’ remains, but Psalmus 
CCCLXIX replaces Psalmus III.** If the mediaeval dream or 
vision device were not in itself sufficiently popular to suggest its 
use for the poet’s topic, this daily repetition of the theme in the 
most prominent place (as well as elsewhere) in the service might 
well by the end of the week have given the final impulse to the 
suggestion. Just as the theme recurs throughout the service, so it 
does, with variations, throughout the poem.** 

The central religious theme of the week following Easter is, of 


or at least beginning with the Paschal season (perhaps the volume of the 
Breviary of the season) and that andite is two words, the first a, al, or el, and 
the second nothing more than the Latin dicite (as the scribe heard it [nasal- 
ized] or as it was actually pronounced at the time), from Dicite in nationibus, 
the introductory words of the daily Mozarabic Mass throughout the period 
(Migne, LXXXYV, cols. 487 ff.). It would be quite normal for the penult of a 
proparoxytone to disappear in daily speech (R. Menéndez Pidal, Manual de 
gramatica histérica espatiola, 5a ed. [Madrid, 1929], p. 63). Unnecessary 
nasalization of vowels is found elsewhere in the text of the poem. 

84 Vol. X (1911), p. 618. It may be pertinent to note here a previous 
statement (p. 613) concerning the arrangement of the books of the early 
Mozarabic rite. The variable parts of the Mass and the Divine Office were 
usually combined in one book and the name of the composite book is not known, 
though it probably was Antiphonarium or Antiphonale. 

35 Migne, LXXXYV, cols. 515 ff. 

86 Cf. also sono (col. 617), ‘‘ Ego dormivi, et quievi: et resurrexi . . .’’ for 
Easter Sunday. 

87 Str. 2, 6, 9, 19, 49, 58. 
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course, sin and redemption, which naturally involves the contrast 
between human sin and divine purity, essentially the same contrast 
used as the central theme of the poem. In fact, sin is the theme 
of the longest prayer given in the Missale Mixtum . . . for Sabbato 
Pasche.** The modern Breviarium Romanum, for the Dominica in 
Albis contains vocabulary even more suggestive of one of our poet’s 
moods: ‘‘. . . Mortificate ergo membra vestra, quae sunt super 
terram: fornicationem, immunditiam, libidinem, concupiscentiam 
malam, et avaritiam, quae est simulacrorum servitus. ... Nune 
autem deponite et vos omnia: iram, indignationem, malitiam, 
blasphemiam, turpem sermonem de ore vestro....’’ Moreover, 
in the Mozarabic tite the words Liberati a malo are regularly re- 
peated like a refrain twice daily throughout the week.*® The 
temporary eclipse of the poem’s virtudes by the sierpes, and the 
prophecy (str. 50) of the triumph of virtue, parallel the Easter 
story as it is symbolized in the ‘‘Ego dormivi et resurrexi’’ and 
stressed throughout the Paschal octave.*®° In the Church attention 
is further focused on the virtue-sin theme not only by baptism 
itself and its symbolism, but also by the white baptismal robes worn 
during the week after Easter by the neophytes who had been bap- 
tized on Easter eve. This week is also known as the ‘‘ week of the 
neophytes.’’ The white garments were laid aside on Low Sunday, 
whose liturgical name, Dominica in albis depositis, is derived from 
the ceremony.** The preceding day is called Sabbato in albis.* 
A specific passage in the Decir suggests the probability that the poet 
was experiencing, either in memory or vicariously if not in fact, the 
neophyte’s reaction to the ceremonies of the week: ** 


88 Migne, LXXXV, col. 525. 

39 Migne, LXXXVI, cols. 619-638. 

40 Migne, LXXXVI, cols. 615, 625, 626, 629, 630, 632, 635, 639, 643, ete. 

41 The Catholic Encyclopedia, vol. IX (N. Y., 1910), 400-401. 

42 Breviarium Romanum, vol. II, 529a. 

43 Several aspects of the poem give the impression that the work was 
written from the standpoint of someone who had recently passed an examina- . 
tion on the fundamentals of the religion: the catechistic analyses of the virtues 
(str. 26-33) with the clear-cut division between the duefias mortales and the 
duefias papales (str. 28), the special attention to the Creed with its division 
into the twelve articles of faith (str. 22 and 27), the enumeration of the first 
four orders of the celestial hierarchy (str. 57) (the order changed apparently 
for the sake of rhyme). According to the Catholic Encyclopedia (Vol. I 
[1907], 630) a profession of faith was a part of the ceremonial of baptism, 
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de que fue entrado joy qué aventura! 
vy toda blanca la mi vestydura, 
e luego conosci los mis errores. (str. 11) 


Indeed, the whole introduction to the poem (str. 1-11), especially 
the references to the fuentes (str. 2, 7, and 39) and to the arroyo 
(str. 7 ff. and 52) around the garden may be symbolic of the baptism 
ceremonies, which are, in turn, symbolic of the Easter story. The 
poet quite probably was speaking figuratively of the baptismal font 
when he declared, ‘‘Fueme a vna fuente por lauar la eara.’’ The 
‘arroyo que de vna clara fuente claro crege’’ (str. 7), in which the 
poet trembled before he entered the garden of virtue, is like the 
water of baptism through which one must pass before entering fully 
into enjoyment of the spiritual life. The modern Breviarium 
Romanum * contains the following for Sabbato in albis: ‘‘Isti sunt 
agni novelli, qui annuntiaverunt, alleluja: modo venerunt ad 
fontes. Repleti sunt claritate, alleluja, alleluja. In conspectu 
Agni amicti sunt stolis albis, et palmae in manibus eorum.’’** In 
his explanation of the baptismal service, Guéranger *® quotes an 
anthem whose words suggest an image that corresponds closely to 
that developed particularly in strophes 7 and 9 of the Decir. The 
explanation and the anthem are: ‘‘A la différence des autres 
dimanches de l’année, on ne bénit pas l|’eau aujourd’hui pour 
l’Aspersion. Il y a quelques heures a peine, le Pontife a sanctifié 
cet élément avec les rites les plus sublimes, avant de l’employer 4 la 
régénération de nos néophytes. L’eau qui va servir a purifier 
l’assemblée sainte a été puisée dans la fontaine méme dont ils sont 
sortis tout éclatants de blancheur. Pendant qu’on la répand sur 
les fidéles, le choeur chante 1’Antienne suivante: ‘‘Vidi aquam 
egredientem de templo a latere dextro, alleluia: et omnes, ad quos 
pervenit aqua ista, salvi facti sunt, et dicent: Alleluia, alleluia.’’ 
The same words appear in the Mozarabic breviary *’ as a lauda on 


preliminary to the actual immersion. It is supposed that the Creed was that 
part of the ceremonial. 

The component parts of the virtues do not follow the classification one 
might expect—that is, that of St. Thomas in his Summa Theologica. 

44 Pp. 530a, [20], [31], [36]. 

45It will be remembered that Fe clasped the tree on which the credo 
appeared. 

46 L’ Année liturgique, Vol. VII, 210. See also p. 208. 

47 Migne, LXXXVI, col. 628. 
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Wednesday of the week after Easter. Perhaps it was music such 
as this at the baptism that ‘‘en dulcor passava / harpa, ducayna, 
vihuela de areo’’ (str. 9). Other references to water or to the 
washing away of sin are also made during the week.** The 
Mozarabie ritual, Feria tertia, post pascha *® and again on Saturday 
(col. 527), makes reference to the water that flowed from the wound 
in Christ’s side: ‘‘. .. et aqua que salutare temperans poc- 
ulum ...’’ For the Feria quinta Pasche (col. 504), we read: 
‘*Lauda. Qui emittit fontes in convallibus: per medium montium 
pertransibunt aque.’’ Immediately following comes the Sacri- 
ficium ‘‘ Alleluja quasi carmen musicum. P). Quam suave est et 
dulce: sono canitur : alleluja: alleluja: V). Aque ejus de sanctuario 
egredientur : et erunt fructus et folia ejus ad medicinam omnibus’”’ 
(ef. Decir, str. 9). Later in the same service (col. 508) is another 
reference to water, ‘‘Potentia in aquis.”’ 

Perhaps even the idea of the seven stars in which the virtues 
appeared was suggested by certain words from the Mass of the 
Feria sexta of the post-Easter week *° and repeated in the Brevi- 
ary:*' ‘‘ Angelo Sardis Eeclesie scribe. Hee (Haec in Breviary) 
dicit qui habet septem spiritus Dei: et septem stellas.’’ In the 
same passage in both books white vestments also are mentioned: 
‘|. . et ambulabunt mecum in albis quia digni sunt. Qui vixerit 
(viceret in Breviary) sic: vestietur vestimentis albis: et non delebo 
nomen ejus de libro vite.’’ Seven stars had already been suggested 
at the beginning of the week (Secunda feria resurrectionis) in the 
Breviarium,” and along with them other materials found in our 
poem: ** ‘‘Angelo Ephesi Ecclesiae scribe: Haee dicit qui tenet 
septem stellas in dextera sua, qui ambulat in medio septem cande- 
labrorum aureorum: Scio opera tua, et laborem, et -patientiam 
tuam, et quia non potes sustinere malos: et tentasti eos, qui se 
dicunt Apostolos esse, et non sunt: et invenisti eos mendaces: et 

48 Migne, LXXXVI, cols. 623, 632, 634. 

49 Migne, LXXXV (missal), col. 496. 

50 Migne, LXXXV, col. 509. 

51 Migne, LXXXVI, col. 633. The passage appears also in the ‘‘ Legendum 
die Sabbato Pasche’’ in the Liber Commicus (ed. Fray J. Pérez de Urbel and 
A. Gonzflez y Ruiz Zorrilla, t. IT [Madrid, 1955]). 

52 Migne, LXXXVI, col. 622. 

58 Aure, caridad, paciencia. The same passage, with slight variations in 
the text, is found in the Liber Commicus (pp. 391-392) as the ‘‘ Legendum II* 
Feria Pasce.’’ 
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patientiam habes, et sustinuisti propter nomen meum, et non 
defecisti. Sed habeo adversum te pauca, quod charitatem tuam 
primam reliquisti. Memor esto itaque unde excideris: et age 
poenitentiam, et prima opera fac: sin autem, venio tibi, et movebo 
candelabrum tuum de loco suo nisi poenitentiam egeris....’’ If 
a certain hymn, from the Sabbato in Octavam Paschae™ of the 
Mozarabic rite dates as far back as the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, it, too, may have contributed something to the imagery and 
symbolism of the seven stars: 


Tu Dei pignus, hominisque Filius, 
Septies librum signatum signaculis 
Solvere signa dignus repertus es: 

Agnus oecisus septem pollens cornibus, 
Septeno fulgens et lumine flammeo. 

E throno prodeunt fulgura, et tonitrua, 
Septem ardentes ante thronum lampades, 
Septem ubique missi Dei Spiritus, 
Septem stellae micant Agni dextera, 
Septem cui adstant candelabra aurea. 


Music, which is of primary importance in the Decir, could easily 
have been uppermost in the poet’s consciousness particularly dur- 
ing the post-Easter week, since there is a sharp and sudden contrast 
between the joyful singing in celebration of the Resurrection, and 
the Lenten solemnity and frequent silence of the weeks preceding 
Easter. Singing is emphasized throughout the week with such 
expressions as: ‘‘Cantabimus tibi Domine, et cum omne laude 
cantabimus ... ,’’ ‘‘Cantate Domino ecanticum novum... ,’’ 
*‘Cantemus Domino... ,’’ ‘‘Cantate Deo: exsultate, et psallite. 
Alleluia, alleluia,’’ ‘‘Psallite Deo nostro in cithara et voce psalmi: 
in tubis ductilibus, et voce tubae corneae.’’** The opening lines 
of the second strophe of the Decir: 


Cerca la ora quel planeta en clara 
Al oriente, que es llamada aurora 


‘54 Migne, LXXXVI, col. 637-638. This hymn, which begins ‘‘Te centies 
mille legionum angeli,’’ to be sung ‘‘A Resurrectione Domini usque ad 
Ascensionem,’’ appears, with slight variations, in the collection of Mozarabic 
hymns in the Analecta Hymnica Medii Aevi, vol. XXVII (ed. C. Blume 
[Leipzig, 1897], No. 37, 88-89). 

55 Migne, LXXXVI, cols. 622-636. 
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call to mind the Aurora Lucis Rutilat, which, according to the 
Catholic Encyclopedia,” is one of the so-called Ambrosian hymns, 
the first sixteen lines of which ‘‘form the hymn for Lauds from Low 
Sunday to the Ascension, and begin in the revised form, Aurora 
Coelum Purpurat. . . . Lines 33 to the end of the ancient hymn 
form ‘Paschale Mundo Gaudium,’ the hymn at Lauds in the Com- 
mon of Apostles in paschal time.’’ Moreover, aurora could have 
a double meaning if, in addition to the time of day, it in some way 
refers to the special Mozarabie early morning service mentioned by 
Eugenio de Robles in his Compendio.™ ‘‘Tiene este oficio santo 
Muzarabe, vna hora mas que el oficio Romano, que se lama Aurora: 
dizese antes de Prima, y en solas las ferias del aio: y son tan pocas, 
por auer santos para cada dia, que excepto la vigilia de la 
Natiuidad de Christo nuestro sefor, y de los Reyes, y el Miercoles 
de Ceniza, raras vezes entre aio se vsa della. 

‘‘Tiene esta hora vna antiphona, quatro Psalmos, vna lauda, vn 
hymno, ¢6 su versillo, y remata con el Pater noster, sin capitula, y 
con vnas preces.”’ 

Certain other words and ideas may have been drawn by the poet 
from the liturgical material of the week, though perhaps not con- 
sciously so. The humility with which the poet regards his guide, 
‘Onde omilde inclinéme delante’’ (str. 14), and the Virtues (str. 
24) could have been suggested by expressions of humility. Flamma 
ignis and llama viva (str. 21); charitatem, fidem, patientiam and 
Caridat, Fée, Paciencia (str. 25, 27, 31); serpentis and serpientes 
(str. 38) show further similarity of thought trends. The first 
duena (Caridad) of the poem carries in one hand ‘‘vn ¢yrio .. . 
que la pupila al cielo lleguaua,’’ which brings to mind the huge 
paschal candle that continued burning throughout the week (and 
until Ascension Day). The twelve branches of Fée’s tree ‘‘ parecen 
liamas’’ (str. 27), like the candles that no doubt were burning in 
the sanctuary. 

In spite of the poet’s sincere and whole-hearted admiration for 
his mentor, imitation of the Divine Comedy was not primarily an 
end but a means to an end in the Decir a las siete virtudes. That 
the poet did not aspire to the heights of the Italian work is clear in 


56 Vol. II (1907), 112. 
57 Compendio de la vida y hazafias del Cardenal don Fray Francisco 
Ximenez de Cisneros: y del Oficio y Missa Muzarabe (1604), pp. 274-275. 
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the very humility with which he regards his master and in the fact 
that he naively borrows directly from him instead of atfempting to 
equal or surpass him. The Decir is also more than a mere allegory 
of the current mediaeval type. The poet has his own message. He 
is moved by the beauty he perceives in his own religious experiences, 
especially those of Easter and the following week, which have been 
affected through his senses, particularly that of hearing. His feel- 
ing is more aesthetic than religiously spiritual. His pleasure is 
rather moral than mystic. Whether he was awakened to the 
beauties of virtue through love of the Divine Comedy or whether 
the latter merely made him aware of the poetic possibilities of 
righteousness we cannot be entirely sure. Had he had no ear for 
music, however, or appreciation of ritual and its symbolism, he 
would not have been capable of creating one of the monuments of 
early Spanish lyric poetry. 
DorotHy CLOTELLE CLARKE 
University of California 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Association of Hispanists of Great Britain and Ireland is organiz- 
ing a first International Conference of Hispanists at Christ Chureh, Ox- 
ford, September 6-11, 1962. It is hoped that this will attract delegates 
from all over the world. Topics to be discussed will include philology, 
literature and history of any Spanish speaking country and of Catalonia. 

If the Oxford Conference proceeds according to expectations, our 
British colleagues propose the creation of an international Association of 
Hispanists which will then hold further meetings at regular intervals. It 
is also hoped that such an Association would be affiliated to the Interna- 
tional Federation of Modern Languages and Literatures (FILLM) and 
with the International Council of Philosophy and Human Sciences of 
UNESCO. A letter of invitation is enclosed in this issue of the Hispanic 
Review. 














VALERA AND ANDALUSIA 


Brio with Estébanez Calderén and Fernan Caballero, 
regionalism occupied an increasingly prominent place in Span- 
ish literature as the nineteenth century progressed. Most of the 
novelists of the generation of 1868 left their native province rather 
early in life to settle in Madrid and thereafter returned for only 
intermittent visits, but, with the exception of Galdés, who devoted 
himself to studying Madrid’s heterogeneous society, they all con- 
tinued writing about their patria chica. Valera followed the pat- 
tern. Although he is certainly less of a regionalist than Pereda, 
Blasco Ibafiez, or Pardo Bazan, Andalusia plays an important role 
in his fiction. 

Valera was born in 1824 in Cabra, forty miles to the southeast of 
Cordoba, and he spent most of his youth there and in the neighbor- 
ing town of Dofia Mencia. Cabra, a rather isolated city of some 
twenty-five thousand, possesses much charm with its narrow streets, 
clean whitewashed houses, dominated by the old castle of the Condes 
de Cabra, and the bare, brownish bills rising above it. Formerly it 
was primarily a wine-growing region, but the phylloxera created 
havoe with the vineyards during the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, and today olives are the principal crop. Dofa Mencia, 
perched on the side of a hill some ten miles to the east, is much 
smaller, more remote and primitive. Both his parents belonged to 
distinguished if not affluent families.of the region and owned an- 
eestral homes in Dofa Mencia. Between the two towns is the 
cortijo, El Alamillo, which was the family’s principal source of 
income and which is still owned by his descendants. 

Valera studied at the Seminario Conciliar in Malaga from 1837 
to 1840, then at the Colegio del Sacro Monte in Granada, and finally 
at the universities of Madrid and Granada. Except for the year in 
Madrid, he spent the first twenty-two years of his life in Andalusia. 
In the fall of 1846 he went to Madrid still undecided as to his choice 
of profession. Early the next year he received an appointment as 
attaché without remuneration under the Duque de Rivas in Naples. 
He was never again to live in Andalusia, although between 1850 
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and 1883 he did return for frequent visits.1 Subsequently he kept 
saying that he wanted to return to Cabra and Dojfia Mencia, but 
that his professional obligations, ill health, failing vision, and 
lethargy prevented him from doing so.? 

Valera’s feelings about Andalusia were ambivalent. As an am- 
bitious young man, anxious to make his way in the world, he was 
unwilling to bury himself in a small provincial town except as a 
last resort: ‘‘Estoy convencido,’’ he wrote his favorite sister 
Ramona from Madrid in 1849, ‘‘que para ser algo, con mi carActer, 
incapaz de bajezas y adulaciones, tengo que escribir y trabajar. 
Si naufrago en este empefo, por mi falta de ingenio, de instruccién 
o de fortuna, me iré a esa 0 a Dofia Mencia, sin desesperarme y 
apelaré al estoicismo.’’* Yet, when in Madrid and particularly 
when abroad, he looked nostalgically back at his native province, 
and he repeatedly expressed the desire to return for a visit. He 
talked about buying a house in Cabra, where he could live cheaply 
for several months each year, and where in his old age he would 
retire: ‘‘Crea usted que yo, si no tuviese mujer e hijos, y si tuviese 
algin dinero, mio, mio, me eneantaria de vivir ahi [en Dofa 
Mencia] o en Cabra y de tener casa con muchos li¥gos, como el 
Comendador Mendoza, y de no andar rodando por U mundo y 
cansdndome demasiado, porque ya estoy muy viejo y mandado 


1 Valera’s correspondence indicates that he visited his native city in 1847 
before leaving for Naples, in July 1850 on his way to Lisbon, in the fall of 
1851 between his tours of duty in Lisbon and Rio, in 1854, in 1859 upon his 
father’s death, in 1862, 1864, and 1867 just prior to his marriage, in 1872 when 
he spent some four months in Andalusia settling his mother’s estate, in 1875, 
1878, 1879, 1880, and 1882 when he brought his two sons to Cabra from Lisbon 
where they were to take the examinations of segunda ensefianza, and finally in 
1883 just before leaving for the United States. In all probability he made 
additional visits during the years 1854-78, of which there are no indications in 
the letters I was able to examine. 

2 Unpublished letter to Juan Moreno Giieto; Madrid, Sept. 24, 1903. Juan 
Moreno Giieto (1855-1927) was a wealthy landowner in Dofia Mencia and a 
close friend of Valera’s. The unpublished letters to which references are made 
in this article are, with the exception of those to Calixto Vargas, in the posses- 
sion of Valera’s grandchildren, Don Luis Serrat and Dojia Dolores Serrat in 
Madrid. I am very grateful to them for allowing me to consult them. The 
letters to Calixto Vargas, who also lived in Dofia Mencia, are in the possession 
of the latter’s grandson, Calixto Vargas Vargas. 

8 Unpublished letter to Ramona Valera; Madrid, Dec. 14, 1849. 
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recoger.’’* Before leaving for Washington in 1883, he actually 
rented a house in Cabra and shipped many of his books there, but 
he was never to live in it. 

During his visits Valera never failed to be charmed anew by the 
Andalusian countryside. He enjoyed the ferias and the Holy 
Week processions, his nightly tertulias with the games of ombre, 
Juanito el Bolero and his dances, and the everlasting stories and 
anecdotes.° He was a gourmet and something of a gourmand, and 
there are frequent references to the delight he took in eating the 
typical Andalusian dishes and in drinking the various wines of the 
region, particularly the manzanilla. There is a trace of home- 
sickness in the following letter written to Tamayo y Baus from 
Brussels: ‘‘ Tengo, ademas, ferocisima gana de comer puchero con 
tocino, chorizo, morcilla y garbanzos; de comer menestra de habas 
verdes, guisantes, lechugas y aleachofas. .. .’’ ® 

Although Valera always thought of Cabra and Dona Mencia 
with affection, during his visits there, he soon tired of their simple 
pleasures and was anxious to return to the more cultivated atmos- 
phere of Madrid. He was, in fact, a cosmopolitan aristocrat, for 
whom rural life had a limited appeal. ‘‘Poco tiempo permaneceré 
aqui,’’ he wrote Narciso Campillo from Dona Mencia in 1867, 
‘‘porque me aburro soberanamente. Los primores de la bella 
Andalucia que con tanto entusiasmo y con tan rica y fecunda 
imaginacién celebra usted en sus versos, me gustan mil veces mas 
en sus versos de usted que en si mismos. E] reflejo, el trasunto, la 
copia, vale aqui, para mi al menos, un millén de veces mas que el 
original.’’* Naturally in his letters to his Andalusian friends not 
the slightest hint of criticism is to be found, but in those to his 
socially minded wife, who could not tolerate provincial life, his 


4 Unpublished letter to Juan Moreno Giieto; Zurich, Aug. 25, 1893. Cf. 
Epistolario de Valera y Menéndez Pelayo, ed. Miguel Artigas Ferrando and 
Pedro Séinz Rodriguez (Madrid, 1946), pp. 109, 141, 280, hereafter cited as 
Epistolario ; unpublished letter to Calixto Vargas; Madrid, Nov. 29, 1883. 

5 Epistolario, pp. 72-74; Correspondencia de Don Juan Valera (1859- 
1905), ed. Cyrus C, DeCoster (Valencia, 1956), p. 74, hereafter cited as 
Correspondencia; unpublished letter to Wife; Dofia Mencia, Nov. 1 [1872]; 
unpublished letter to Calixto Vargas; Lisbon, Oct. 1 [1881]. 

6 Correspondencia, pp. 143-144; ibid., pp. 50, 85. 

7**Centenario del autor de Pepita Jiménez. Cartas inéditas,’’ ed. J. 
Dominguez Bordona, Revista de la biblioteca, archivo y museo, II (1925), 97; 
ibid., p. 86. 
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remarks are much more caustic: ‘‘Este es un pais pobre, ruin, 
infecto, desgraciado, donde reina la pilleria y la mala fe mas 
insigne. Yo tengo bastante de poeta, aunque no te lo parezca, y 
me finjo otra Andalucia muy poética, cuando estoy lejos de aqui.’’ ® 
The true temper of Valera’s feelings about Andalusia can perhaps 
best be seen in his correspondence with Menéndez y Pelayo where 
he could say frankly what he thought without fear of hurting any- 
one’s feelings: ‘‘ Aqui me tiene usted desde hace muy pocos dias y 
ya con ganas de volverme a Madrid. Esto, visto desde lejos, me 
parece mas ameno y poético que visto desde cerca.’’® He certainly 
never would have been satisfied to live permanently in Andalusia. 

With his broad, all-inclusive interests, the urbane, cultivated, 
widely-traveled Valera was the least provincial of Spaniards. Yet 
he possessed a deep feeling of affection for and sense of loyalty to 
his native region. Many of his best friends including Alarcén, 
Estébanez Calderén, Manuel Canete, Aureliano Fernandez-Guerra, 
Doctor Thebussem, Narciso Campillo, and the Conde de las Navas 
were Andalusians. He thought the increased emphasis on regional- 
ism in the nineteenth century a healthy development, militating 
against the tendency for the country’s intellectual life to be cen- 
tered in Madrid, although he deplored the strong separatist move- 
ments in Catalonia and Galicia. He had only praise for the colorful 
costumbrismo of such Andalusian writers as the Duque de Rivas 
(in Don Alvaro), Estébanez Calderé6n, Fernan Caballero, Alarcén, 
Narciso Campillo, the Quintero brothers, Salvador Rueda, the 
Conde de las Navas, Mufioz Pabén, and various minor novelists. 
He wrote the justly famous costumbrista sketch, ‘‘La cordobesa,’’ 
for Guijarro’s Las mujeres espanolas, portuguesas y americanas,’® 
and with his friends, the Conde de las Navas, Doctor Thebussem, 
and Narciso Campillo he collaborated in collecting the Cuentos y 
chascarillos andaluces.™ 

The majority of Valera’s novels take place in Andalusia, but 


8 Correspondencia, p. 55. Cf. ibid., p. 77 (to Carmen Valera; Cabra, Oct. 
29, 1883). 

9 Epistolario, p. 72. 

10 Subsequently reprinted in Juan Valera, Obras completas (Madrid: 
Imprenta Alemana and Ocafia, 1905-1935), XLV, 199-240, hereafter cited 
as O. C. 

11 Cuentos y chasearillos andaluces, tomados de la boca del vulgo . . . por 
Fulano, Zutano, Mengano y Perengano (Madrid, 1896). 
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Andalusians play prominent roles in his other novels as well. The 
setting of Pasarse de listo is Madrid, but the principal characters 
are all from southern Spain. Rafaela of Genio y figura... is 
from Cadiz, while Miguel de Zuheros, the protagonist of Morsamor, 
is a native of the small village of Zuheros near Dona Mencia. 
Mariquita y Antonio is based on reminiscences of Valera’s own uni- 
versity days in Granada. Several of his other novels and short 
stories have as their settings towns in the province of Cordoba: 
Pepita Jiménez and part of El Comendador Mendoza take place in 
Cabra, which he calls ‘‘la pequefia ciudad’’; Las ilusiones del doctor 
Faustino, El Comendador in part, and ‘‘ El bermejino prehistérico’’ 
in Dofia Mencia, disguised as Villabermeja; Juanita la larga, the 
unfinished novel Lolita, and the short stories ‘‘E] doble sacrificio’’ 
and ‘‘El maestro Raimundico’’ also in Dofia Mencia, which is this 
time given the name Villalegre. Dosa Luz is laid in an unspecified 
neighboring town called Villafria: ‘‘No hace muchos dias he pub- 
licado otra nueva novela, que se titula Dofia Luz, euya accién pasa 
en Villafria, lugar cercano a Villabermeja, y que podemos suponer 
que es Baena o Castro del Rio o lo que se quiera.’’ ?* 

In his novels Valera is primarily concerned with studying psy- 
chological problems. The deterministic theory of Zola and the 
Naturalists was repugnant to him. He repeatedly advocates free 
will, claiming that not only is this philosophical concept more valid, 
but that it will produce more interesting characters. He allows his 
characters complete freedom in their search for terrestrial happi- 
ness. They usually belong to the upper classes and are only in- 
cidentally concerned with the mechanics of earning a living."® 
Consequently the environment has at most a limited influence on 
them. Many of the characters, including Luis de Vargas (Pepita), 
Faustino, the Comendador and Dona Blanca de Roldan (El 
Comendedor), Donia Luz and Padre Enrique (Dofia Luz) are not 
typical Andalusians; they might well be from any region. Such 
is not the case, however, with the two Juanas, mother and daughter, 
and with most of the minor characters. Here Valera has given us 
a broad gallery of characteristic Andalusian types, servants and 
peasants, as well as people from the middle classes—priests, doctors, 


12 Correspondencia, p. 58. 
13 Cf. Valera’s statement: ‘‘E] dinero es en ocasiones la piedra angular de 
un edificio poético. ...’’ (0. C., XXI, 22). 
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lawyers, and landowners. Characters like Antofiona (Pepita), 
Respetilla and Padre Piién (Faustino), tio Gorico (El Comen- 
dador), Anselmo and Acisclo (Dota Luz), and, of course, Juana 
and Juanita, are acutely observed and colorfully and sympathet- 
ically delineated. Some of them, notably the two latter, are at least 
partly based on people Valera knew.** 

Valera admits that he found the colorful nicknames he uses in 
his novels already created and merely borrowed them, altering the 
characters as he saw fit: ‘‘Los apodos no tienen chiste, son falsos, 
cuando no son populares. Es menester que los invente o al menos 
que los adopte el pueblo. Por eso Respeta, Respetilla, D. Juan 
Fresco, las Civiles y el padre Pifién, confieso que no son apodos 
inventados por mi; yo no hubiera tenido jamas la habilidad de 
inventarlos; pero las personas que en mi narracién llevan estos 
apodos, ni en costumbres, ni en circunstancias de la vida, ni en 
lances de fortuna, tienen nada que ver con los seres reales, tal vez 
conocidos en algin lugar con dichos apodos.’’**> One of the most 
interesting cases is that of Juan Fresco, who, according to the vox 
populi in Dofia Mencia, in real life was Juan Cubero, a well-to-do 
landowner. Juan Fresco plays a minor role in Faustino and Doiia 
Luz and supposedly narrated to Valera El Comendador, Faustino, 
and the short stories ‘‘ E] bermejino prehistérico,’’ ‘‘ El cautivo de 
Dofia Mencia,’’ and ‘‘La buena fama.’’ He apparently was not 
pleased to encounter himself as a fictional character, for in 1897 
Valera wrote to Juan Moreno Giieto: ‘‘Es probable que, dentro de 
pocos dias, La Epoca publique en folletin Las ilusiones del doctor 
Faustino, que tanto enojaron al Don Juan Fresco de ahi, de quien 
yo sélo tomé el apodo, creando un personaje harto diferente, 


14In 1872, twenty-three years before Juanita la larga, Valera wrote in 
**La cordobesa’’: ‘‘ Asi sucedia en mi lugar con una mujer que llamaban 
Juana la Larga, la cual murié ya; y es muy cierto que ha dejado una hija 
heredera de sus procedimientos arcanos: pero el genio no se hereda, y la hija 
de Juana la Larga no llega, ni con mucho, a donde llegaba su madre: es mucho 
menos larga en todo... .’’ (0. C., XLV, 213). 

The following passage recalls the discussions between Enrique and Don 
Anselmo in Dofia Luz: ‘‘. . . Es probable que permanezca yo atin diez o doce 
dias en Villabermeja, donde no lo paso mal. Por la noche tengo gran tertulia, 
donde hay tresillo, y hasta acaloradas discusiones entre los volterianos y un 
sefior cura que nada tiene de ignorante ni de tonto’’ (Epistolario, p. 73 
[Dofia Mencia, Oct. 25, (1880) ]). 

150. U., VI, 260. Cf. Correspondencia, p. 207. 
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personaje que me ha servido luego para encarnar en él toda la parte 
fresca o toda la faz desenfadada y alegre de mi propio caracter. 
Nada me ha repugnado mds toda mi vida que tomar exactamente 
de la realidad a mis seres noveleseos. Lo que si hago y no puedo 
menos de hacer para crearlos es tomar algo de ac& y de alla, 
amasarlo y barajarlo todo y formar un compuesto que a nada ni a 
nadie se parezea.’’** From the following remark it can be seen 
that the true Padre Pifién (Francisco Jiménez Priego, cura de misa 
y olla) and the goodhearted, unlettered, but far from stupid priest 
in Faustino had little more in common than the name: ‘‘Veo que 
el Padre Pifén sigue tan travieso y enamorado como en sus verdes 
mocedades, segin las curiosas noticias que usted me da.’’** After 
writing Faustino, Valera at times referred to his own overseer as 
Respetilla.** Other such nicknames which he incorporated into his 
novels are Maestro Cencias (Mariquita y Antonio and Pepita), the 
mulero Dientes (Pepita),’® Manolita la culebrosa (Doiia Luz), and 
Teletusa la culebrosa (Morsamor).?® He also admits that he used 
the proper names of actual people and cites as examples Pepe 
Giieto and Don Aciselo (Dofia Luz), Doia Ana de Escalante 
(Faustino), and Carlos de Atienza (El Comendador).** Other 
examples which might be mentioned include Luis de Vargas 
(Pepita), Donia Blanca Roldan (Hl Comendador), Don Alvaro 
Roldan (Juanita)—several of Valera’s ancestors were Roldans— 
not to mention the names of his good friends Calixto de Vargas and 
Juan Moreno Giieto, which he assigned to two soldiers in ‘‘El 
cautivo de Dofia Mencia.’’** He also chose as titles of nobility 


16 Ibid., p. 244. Cf. ibid., p. 74; O. C., VII, 9. 

17 Unpublished letter to Juan Moreno Giieto; Lisbon, Jan. 24, 1882. Cf. 
unpublished letter to Juan Moreno Giieto; San Ildefonso, Aug. 14, 1889. 

18‘*El estado deplorable de mis negocios en Villabermeja, donde mi 
Respetilla me roba de un modo inicuo, me obligar4, sin duda, a ir por alli, a 
ver si pongo en aquello algan orden’’ (Epistolario, p. 48). Cf. Correspond- 
encia, p. 73. 

19 Ibid., p. 74; unpublished letter to Doctor Thebussem; Madrid, April 27, 
1904. 


20 Valera applied the epithet la culebrosa to Malvina Miranda with whom 
he carried on a flirtation in Madrid in 1850. (Felipe Ximénez de Sandoval, 
‘*Un ‘flirt’ de don Juan Valera,’? ABC. I have been unable to ascertain the 
exact date of this article, but it appeared in ABC in 1955 or 1956.) 

210. C., VI, 261. 

22 Unpublished letter to Juan Moreno Giieto, [1898]: ‘‘Si mis euentos De 
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various place names of the region, Fajalauza, Genazahar, and 
Guadalbarbo.** All these names had an authentic sound to them 
which he obviously felt could not be improved upon. 

There are, of course, costumbrista elements in all Valera’s 
Andalusian novels, but except for Juanita la larga, fewer than in 
such regional novelists as Fern4n Caballero, Pereda, or Blasco 
Ibafiez. In Pepita the costumbrismo is limited to the descriptions 
of the excursions, Pepita’s tertulia, the festivities on St. John’s 
Eve, which is the big fiesta in Cabra, the cruz de mayo dance, the 
wedding, and Pepita’s house—only a relatively few pages. The 
most colorful example in Faustino is the excursion which Faustino 
made with the Civiles to La Nava with the feast, the dances, and 
the comedies put on by Respetilla, While in Dofia Luz, Acisclo’s 
house, typical of that of a wealthy Andalusian landowner, is de- 
seribed in some detail. In El Comendador, tio Gorico, who played 
with such gusto the role of Abraham in the pasos during Holy 
Week, is a vivid character, but almost irrelevant to the main action 
of the novel. In all these works Valera was more interested in his 
characters than in the background, which, as a consequence, is 
relegated to a position of secondary importance. 

‘‘La eordobesa’’ is a purely costumbrista sketch, and regional 
elements play a much more important role in Juanita la larga than 
in the other novels. Juanita, unlike Valera’s other protagonists, 
belongs to the lower class; she is an integral part of village life. 
The whole novel has a genuinely Andalusian tone, for it was largely 
based on Valera’s reminiscences: ‘‘ Entretanto procuro distraer mi 


varios colores no se sumergen en el rio del olvido y si sobrenadan y duran, no 
ha de faltar quien jos ilustre con notas en alguna de las futuras ediciones y 
quien cuente que el alférez D. Calixto y que el cabo de la hueste Juan Moreno 
Giieto, no vivieron s6lo a mediados de Siglo XV, sino que vivieron también a 
fines de Siglo XIX, y que vivirdn siempre en la memoria de los hombres, asi 
por ser grandes amigos de tan famoso autor como por las nobilisimas prendas 
que en ambos resplandecen.’’ 

230. C., VI, 261. When his brother-in-law had ambitions of becoming a 
count, Valera advised him that the title Conde de Delavat was not suitable. 
He should rather buy a plot of land and use that name. ‘‘ Asi, por ejemplo, 
cerca de Dofia Mencia, hay sitios con nombres preciosos—pongo por caso— 
Camarena, los Ballesteros, los Balachares y Genazahar. Confesemos que 
sonaria bien ser Conde de Genazahar o Conde de los Ballesteros, 0 Conde de 


Calatravefio, que también hay otro sitio que se llama asi.’’ (Unpublished 


letter to José Delavat; Vienna, Dec. 7, 1894.) 
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melancolia con vagos recuerdos cabrefios y mencianos, y entre- 
tejiéndolos y combindndolos con ficciones de mi pobre fantasia, 
compongo la novela titulada Juanita la larga que lee V. en El 
Imparcial.’’** Valera lists with obvious delectation and in great 
detail Juana’s skill in preparing Andalusian dishes. Not only is 
the setting essentially that of Dofa Mencia, but, with few varia- 
tions, so are the customs. Until 1949 when a municipal water 
system was installed, one still saw the village girls ascending the 
slope carrying their water jars on their hips, the animals drinking 
from the trough, and the women washing the clothes. Amusingly 
enough this modern improvement did not meet with the whole- 
hearted approval of the young girls, because they no longer were 
able to talk to their friends and flirt with the boys on their trips 
to get water. There is a similar description of the girls going to 
the fountain in ‘‘La cordobesa.’’ In Juanita Valera describes at 
some length the processions during the festival of Santo Domingo 
de Guzman on August 4 and during Holy Week. The patron saint 
of Dofia Mencia is San Pedro MArtir, not St. Dominic, as in the 
novel, and his day is April 29. There was formerly a Dominican 
convent in Cabra, which in 1891 was turned into the parish church 
of Santo Domingo, and Valera may well be describing in this 
chapter the festivities which were formerly held in Cabra. The 
Holy Week processions continue to this day, although with the 
years they have been somewhat altered.*® The episodes of the boys 
chasing a cow through the streets and fighting a bull were borrowed 
by Valera from some other village, for apparently no such practices 
were ever observed in Dofa Mencia.” 

A scintillating conversationalist, Valera enjoyed both telling 
and listening to stories—witness the collection of Cuentos y chasca- 


24 Correspondencia, p. 226 (to Juan Moreno Giieto; Madrid, Oct. 22, 
1895). 

25 Valera is describing the pasos as they had existed years before: ‘‘He 
estado en Cabra toda la Semana Santa, donde esté todo ;quantum mutatus ab 
illo! El obispo Fray Ceferino Gonzflez, a quien en son de mofa llaman por 
estos lugares el fil6sofo, ha prohibido el sacrificio de Abraham, lo de Longinos, 
el descendimiento y demds pasos. Es cierto que ain quedan soldados romanos 
ce dos clases, muchos judios y apéstoles y evangelistas con colas y carftulas, 
pero los primores m4s ricos de la Semana Santa no se gozan ya en Cabra.’’ 
(RBAM, IT [1925], 102 [to Nareiso Campillo; Villabermeja, April 1 (1878) ]). 

26 Gregorio Sanchez Mohedano, Don Juan Valera y Dofia Mencta (Cabra, 
1948), pp. 64, 70. 
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rilos. He incorporated many anecdotes in his novels, where they 
add a vivid, unsophisticated note. Examples are legion: the joke 
which the priest Fernfndez played on the bishop in Faustino; ** 
Miguel’s pretending that the old man’s mouth was an oven and 
knocking out his troublesome tooth (Mariquita y Antonio) ; the 
origin of the name Villabermeja, which had come from the pre- 
ponderance of blondes in the town, all supposedly descended from 
a Padre Bermejo—an actual bit of folklore (Faustino) ; the charade 
based on the word infierno in Mariquita y Antonio which Valera 
inserted in the Cuentos y chascarillos almost forty years later ; the 
episode in Mariquita in which the servant Miguel teaches the young 
Antonio a vulgar word, repeated in Juanita; the scribe’s wife in 
Juanita who was so adept at castrating cockerels; ** the short story 
‘El doble sacrificio,’’ which is really nothing more than a 
chascarillo. All of these stories add an element of genuine folklore 
to the novels. 

Valer~’s esthetic ideals are essentially classical ones. Art he 
defines as: ‘‘la manifestacién que hace el hombre de su concepto de 
la belleza, revistiéndole de forma sensible por medio de la imitacién 
de los objetos naturales.’’?® The author bears within himself the 
iuea of the beautiful, which precedes observation and imitation. 
He then creates the work of art, selecting and transforming things 
which he has seen to conform with this platonic concept of beauty. 
Harking back to Aristotle, he maintains that the imitation of the 
real is at the basis of all artistic creation. He shows marked 
sympathy for the realistic elements in Spanish literature—whether 
in the novelas de costumbres of the Golden Age, Ramén de la Cruz, 
the essayists Larra, Mesonero Romanos, and Estébanez Calderén, or 
the nineteenth century regional novelists. But although he states 
that the novel, more than other genres, should be founded on the 


27In the postdata to Faustino Valera states that this episode actually 
occurred (0. C., VI, 261). 

280. C., IX, 108-109. Cf. unpublished letter to Doctor Thebussem; 
Madrid, July 27, 1900, in which essentially the same story is told. 

29 Valera, ‘‘ Estética,’’ Diccionario enciclopédico hispano-americano, VII, 
1008. Many of Valera’s articles contain remarks on esthetic matters, partic- 
ularly the articles ‘‘ Estética’’ and ‘‘ Belleza’’ in the Diccionario enciclopédico 
hispano-americano, his two extant lectures on ‘‘ Filosofia del arte’’ (0. C., IL), 
and the article ‘‘Qué ha sido, qué es y qué debe ser el arte en el siglo XIX’’ 
(0. C., XXT). 
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study of man and his environment, he never aligns himself with the 
Realists (and the Naturalists) in emphasizing the external, sordid 
aspects of life. A servile imitation of reality is not art. Beauty 
in nature is always diffuse, and it is the poet’s duty to extract it, 
casting aside the irrelevant and the unimportant. Valera signifi- 
cantly uses the verbs ‘‘elegir’’ and ‘‘depurar’’ to apply to this 
process of selection. Elsewhere he compares the literary work to 
a magnifying mirror which not only enlarges the subject but 
beautifies it as well, eliminating all blemishes.*° 

The following often quoted sentence from the prologue to the 
1875 edition of Pepita Jiménez summarizes Valera’s essentially 
classical esthetic and helps to explain why his novels differ 
markedly from those of his contemporaries: ‘‘Es evidente, sin 
embargo, que una novela bonita no puede consistir en la servil, 
prosaica y vulgar representacién de la vida humana; una novela 
bonita debe ser poesia y no historia; esto es, debe pintar las cosas, 
no como son, sino mas bellas de lo que son, iluminandolas con luz 
que tenga cierto hechizo.’’** His heroines, such as Rafaela in 
Genio y figura ..., may not always be virtuous, but they are 
always clean; even the servants are immaculate. There is no 
poverty in Valera’s novels; no one goes hungry. When he portrays 
a corrupt situation (caciquismo or Don Acisclo’s fleecing of the 
marqués in Dotia Luz), he does so ironically. He is never depress- 
ingly pessimistic. Several of his novels end with the death of the 
protagonist (Faustino, Pasarse de listo, and Genio y figura . . .), 
but they are not tragedies. We feel sorry for the ineffectual 
Faustino, but we are not overwhelmed by his fate. 

Valera well knew that life in Andalusia was not idyllic. Dur- 
ing his frequent visits, he-saw things as they existed. The phyl- 
loxera had ruined the vineyards; poverty and hunger were every- 
where present: ‘‘Esto esta triste por mil razones,’’ he wrote his 
cousin José Alcala Galiano from Cabra in 1875, ‘‘porque no ha 
llovido y el campo esta seco y los bolsillos vacios: porque la 
comarca esta infestada de bandidos y nadie se atreve a ir al campo 
sin llevar escopeteros; porque con las enormes contribuciones todo 
el mundo esta desesperado; y porque no se oyen sino lamentaciones 
y maldiciones contra todos los gobiernos habidos y por haber que no 


30 0. C., XXVI, 65; O. C., XVI, 8-9. 
31 0. C., IV, 6-7; ef. O. C., XXI, 8. 
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saben mas que sacar el redafio sin proporcionar ventaja alguna.’’ ** 
Even the women were not so elegantly clean as he portrayed them. 
Yet, in his novels, the ugly, the sordid, the unpleasant have no 
place. What remains is not Andalusian life as it was in the nine- 
teenth century, but an idealized version of it as he would have 
liked it to be. 

Just as there is a limited amount of costumbrismo in Valera’s 
novels, so too, physical nature plays a relatively minor role. The 
longest description of the Andalusian landscape is found in 
Mariquita y Antonio when Antonio first views Granada—the fertile, 
rich vega cut up by the Darro and the Genil, the city itself dom- 
inated by the Alhambra, the Generalife, and the Sacro Monte, and 
in the distance the snow-capped Sierra Nevada and Alpujarras. 
Only occasionally does he describe the country around Cabra and 
Donia Mencia, and then he merely enumerates the salient details: 
the rolling hills covered with vineyards and olive groves, the bare, 
rocky mountains in the background. More often it is the hwertas 
which he portrays—nature in its more sensuous and idyllic aspects. 
It is in such a setting that Mariquita admits to Antonio that she 
loves him and promises to give herself to him. Similarly, in Pepita 
Luis’s appreciation of nature increases as he falls in love with 
Pepita. In 1872, shortly before writing Pepita, Valera spent 
several months in Andalusia and was struck by the splendor of the 
surroundings, more beautiful than he had remembered them. Many 
of the descriptions in the novel are similar to passages in the letters 
which he wrote to his wife during that visit.** They are given in 
very general terms, as though he is recollecting what he has seen 
in the past, rather than describing a particular scene which he had 
just witnessed. In his later novels nature occupies an even smaller 
place. 

It is a commonplace of criticism that all of Valera’s characters 
talk like him, are, in fact, only slightly different variations of his 
own urbane and polished self, and that his dialogue is artificial.** 

82 Correspondencia, pp. 51-52. 

83 Epistolario, p. 72 (Dofia Mencia, Oct. 14, [1880]): ‘‘Aqui no hay 
Hipatias, ni Lydias, ni judias elegantes con quien tratar. No hay més que 
cristianas caté6licas, feas por lo coman y poco aseadas.’’ 

84 Correspondencia, pp. 49, 50-51. Cf. 0. C., IV, 12, 37, 39, 70, 158. 

85 Emilia Pardo Bazan, La cuestién palpitante (Madrid, 1883), p. 171; 


Manuel de la Revilla, Criticas (Burgos, 1885), pp. 276-277; Leopoldo Alas 
(Clarin), ‘‘ Valera,’’ La Opinién, June 26, 1886, ete. 
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Such censures annoyed him, because he felt they were false.** But 
it is true that in the climactic scene in Pepita, Pepita pleads her 
love and Luis defends his position in speeches up to a page and a 
half in length. No two people in their circumstances would talk 
as they do. The same can be said of the discussions between 
Enrique and Anselmo in Dofia Luz, all the scenes involving Dona 
Blanca in El Comendador, even the final scene between Juanita and 
Paco in Juanita. On the other hand, in Pepita Antofiona’s lan- 
guage is colloquial and spontaneous, and at one point she even 
descends to calé.** Similarly, Don Pedro’s conversation, larded 
with popular and even vulgar expressions, is appropriate to his 
character and station in life. In Juanita the protagonist’s lan- 
guage is also earthy and vigorous, and Valera uses many Andalu- 
sian terms in the narration and description as well as in the 
dialogue.** He, of course, never imitates the Andalusian pronunci- 
ation—a practice which he abhorred,*® but he was capable of giving 
an authentic Andalusian flavor to his language. 

Valera asserted that in both Faustino and Juanita he had no 
particular locale in mind, but that the customs and some of the 
characters were based on things he had observed and people he 
had known. 


Villabermeja es una utopia, aunque, para darle color y ser de lugar 
real tomé yo rasgos y perfiles y pormenores de lugares que conozeo y donde 
he vivido. . . . Sobre los rasgos y perfiles copiados, mi fantasia ha afiadido 
lo conveniente para la fabula.*° 

No sé si este libro [Juanita] es novela o no. Le he escrito con 
poquisimo arte, combinando recuerdos de mi primera mocedad y aun de 
mi nifiez, pasada en tal o cual lugar de la provincia de Cérdoba. A fin de 
tener libre campo en que fingir una accién, no determino el lugar en que 
la accién pasa e invento uno déndole nombre supuesto, pero yo creo que 
los usos y costumbres, los caracteres, las pasiones y hasta los lances de mi 
relato, han podido suceder naturalmente y tal vez han sucedido, siendo yo, 
en cierto modo, mas bien historiador fiel y veraz que novelista rico de 
imaginacién y de inventiva. Si no fuese porque ahora esté muy en moda 


86 Epistolario, p. 127 (Cintra, June 22, 1882). 

870, C., IV, 111. Cf. Carlos Claveria, ‘‘En torno a una frase en ‘cal6’ 
de don Juan Valera,’’ Hispanic Review, XVI (1948), 97-119. 

880. C., IX, 68-69, 108, 135, 175, 197. Cf. H. Giner de los Rios, ‘‘ El 
vocabulario de Juanita la larga,’’ El Reswmen, Feb. 21, 1896. 

890. C., XXX, 208-210. 

400. C., VI, 260. Cf. 0. C., V, 3. 
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este género de novelas, copia exacta de la realidad y no creacién del 
espiritu poético, yo daria poquisimo valer a mi obra.** 


This last sentence should not be taken literally. Valera is no 
*‘historiador fiel y veraz’’; no novel of his will ever be a ‘‘copia 
exacta de la realidad.’’ But, as previously mentioned, Villaber- 
meja (in Faustino and El Comendador) and Villalegre (in 
Juanita) are closely modeled on Dofia Mencia, and to a lesser 
degree, ‘‘la pequefia ciudad’’ of Pepita and El Comendador is 
based on Cabra, although Valera did alter some of the details. 

The old Mendoza mansion in Faustino bears similarities to the 
houses of both his parents’ families. The Alcalé Galiano home, 
where he usually stayed during his visits to Dofia Mencia, is today 
the headquarters of the Guardia Civil. It is less ornate than 
Faustino’s house ; the facade is unadorned and the only crest is on 
the interior staircase. It too was supposed to be inhabited by 
ghosts.** On the other hand, the location of the Mendoza house is 
similar to that of the old Valera home—on a dead-end street near 
the old castle, although it does not abut on the castle, which is today 
used as a parochial school. The church, where the Alcala Galianos 
had a chapel with a chirrugueresque altar (like the Mendozas), was 
destroyed by anarchists in 1932. The arch joining the church and 
the castle, which is really a buttress built to support the church, 
still stands, although there is no inner passageway as in the novel. 
Valera altered the topography so that in the novel Faustino was 
able to pursue Maria from his house to the castle, thence through 
the arch into the church before losing trace of her. Various other 
details in the novel are historically exact. There formerly was a 
dominican convent in Dofia Mencia, which was closed by Mendi- 
zabal in 1836. The small silver statue of San Pedro Martir de 


410. C., IX, 5. Some of Valera’s statements should be taken with a 
grain of salt, as the following from the introduction to Faustino, where he 
obviously is trying to obfuscate the issue: ‘‘Mi lugar esté en la misma 
provincia y a corta distancia del lugar donde nacieron D. Luis de Vargas y 
Pepita Jiménez, a quienes supongo que conocen mis lectores; pero no voy a 
hablar de mi lugar, sino de otro, también muy cercano, a donde suelo ir de 
temporada. . .’’ (0. C., V, 8). 

42 Correspondencia, pp. 46-47: ‘‘ Aqui no hago m4s que leer... Es tan 
singular ejercicio en Dofia Mencia que la gente debe pasmarse de que yo me 
pase dias enteros completamente solo, en los altos de esta casa antigua, donde 
hasta duendes y almas en pena dicen que hay.’’ 
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Verona still exists; it was melted in the fire of 1932, but recast. 
In the case of the Pilar de Abajo (the fountain at the foot of the 
hill below the town), the Cruz de los Arrieros (the cross has dis- 
appeared, but the name still is used), the peak of the Atalaya with 
the tower, and La Nava (the small valley where the finca of Rosita’s 
father was located), Valera did not even bother to change the 
names.** 

In Juanita la larga the general setting of Villalegre is much the 
same as that of Villabermeja in Faustino, with the church perched 
on the edge of the town overlooking the fountain at the foot of an 
incline some little distance away. The poplars and willows sur- 
rounding the fountain have disappeared, and the church is in ruins, 
but otherwise the scene is much the same today as in Valera’s time. 
Some of the details Valera reproduced just as they were; others he 
changed slightly. The fountain, which was given its actual name, 
the Pilar de Abajo, in Faustino, is here the fuente del ejido. He 
called both the ancient convent and the church Santo Domingo, 
although these were not their actual names, and the church did not 
contain sculptures by Montafés as in the novel. The arroyo del 
Hondén is on the road to Cabra. Valera mentions a second church 
above the town containing the statue of Maria Santisima de la 
Soledad, which was carried in the procession on Holy Saturday. 
It is true that for a brief period in the nineteenth century Dona 
Mencia had two parish churches, but the church of the Soledad with 
a statue similar to the one Valera describes is located in Cabra, not 
in Doha Mencia. Again the basic layout is that of Dofia Mencia, 
to which Valera has added a few details from Cabra. 

The action of El Comendador Mendoza takes place in both Dofia 
Mencia and Cabra. There are references to the old Mendoza house 
inhabited by ghosts; the Pozo de la Solana, near Valera’s own 
property El] Alamillo; the Pilar de Abajo; El Ratamal and El 
Llanete, two fields situated nearby; the fuente de Genazahar, a 
kilometer from Dofia Mencia on the road to Cabra; El Laderén, 
a hill nearby with ruins of Roman or Iberian fortifications, which 
plays a more important role in ‘‘E] bermejino prehistérico’’; La 
Nava; the cerro de Jilena and the monte de Horquera, which were 


43I am greatly indebted to Don Gregorio Sanchez Mohedano, secretario 
del ayuntamiento of Dofia Mencia, and to Don Juan Soca, the director of the 
municipal library in Cabra, who very kindly identified for me places in and 
around Dofia Mencia and Cabra. 
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then wild, uncultivated regions; and the dominican convent. Since 
El Comendador takes place in 1794, the convent still existed. The 
topography of Dojfia Mencia plays a less important role in El 
Comendador than in Faustino or Juanita, in part because most of 
the action takes place in Cabra, but it is interesting to see that 
Valera again uses the actual place names without altering them. 

In El Comendador and Pepita there are only occasional refer- 
ences to places in and about Cabra. In the former he mentions the 
nacimiento, the stream which springs from the foot of a hill and 
provides the town and the surrounding huerta with water, the 
eonvent of Santo Domingo, which no longer exists, and a convent 
of Carmelite nuns. In the latter are mentioned the Pedro Jiménez 
and Don Bueno grapes, Don Pedro’s quinta at the Pozo de la 
Solana (cf. El Comendador), the ruins of the old convent, San 
Francisco de Paula outside the city, the sanctuary and the her- 
mitage on hills near the city, and the fuente del rio. 

The setting of Dota Luz was not based on any particular town, 
and Valera left the whole setting rather vague. The topography 
is not described as in Faustino or Juanita, and no place names are 
given. He did not invent fictitious names to give an apparent sense 
of reality to the locale. 


Andalusia certainly meant a great deal to Valera. We should 
not take seriously his frequent assertions that he would have liked 
to renounce his worldly ambitions and retire to Cabra or Dofa 
Mencia. He would never have been happy living there, but he 
always thought with nostalgic pleasure of his native province. 
Although the majority of his novels take place in Andalusia and 
although virtually all his characters are Andalusians, Valera is a 
regionalist to only a limited degree. Of his major characters, only 
Juanita la larga is closely bound to the Andalusian scene. In 
general, the relationship between the characters and the back- 
ground is tenuous. Much of the regional material is incidental, 
in the nature of a digression, as for example, the descriptions of 
the cruz de mayo dance in Pepita or the pasos in El Comendador. 
This is not to say, of course, that they are devoid of charm. 

More than once Valera said that his novels are based on 
reminiscences of his youth and of his later sojourns in Andalusia. 
Although it has been known in a general way that Cabra was his 
model for ‘‘la pequefia ciudad’’ and Dofia Mencia for Villabermeja 
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or Villalegre, a closer examination reveals how true this is. With 
a few relatively minor changes Villabermeja and Villalegre are 
Dofia Mencia; the topography, has scareely been altered. He also 
uses the place names of fincas, fountains, mountains, and churches, 
without even bothering to modify the names or the location. Many 
of the characters are modeled at least in part on people he had 
known, and he frequently uses actual names and nicknames. Local 
folklore, incidents which had really occurred, popular stories and 
anecdotes he had heard—all this he incorporates into his novels. 

This propensity to stick to Andalusian themes and locales gives 
us a certain insight into hs creative process. He did not have a 
powerful imagination; of the five historical and fantastic novels 
which he undertook, Elisa la malagueiia, Los cordobeses en Creta, 
Zarina, Luli, princesa de Zabulistén, and Morsamor, four were left 
unfinished. Although the genre appealed to him, either he soon 
lost interest or else realized that his talents lay elsewhere. The 
only historical novel he actually completed, Morsamor, is diffuse 
and not very satisfactory. Even his contemporary novels with a 
non-Andalusian setting, Pasarse de listo and Genio y figura... , 
are inferior works. He seemed to be more at ease the closer he 
stayed to his native region, writing about people and places he had 
known, using stories and incidents he had heard. 


Cyrus C. DEeCosTER 
University of Kansas 








SAYAGO AND SAYAGUES IN SPANISH HISTORY 
AND LITERATURE +; 


HE stage jargon called Sayagués, which was the linguistic 
fl poten for the Spanish rustic during two centuries, has yielded 
a number of provocative and contradictory studies from twentieth 
century linguistic and literary critics’ after having eluded many 
nineteenth century historians and commentators on the drama.’ 
In these writings, we observe two fundamental disagreements: one 
concerning the validity of the name Sayagués as applied to the 
stage dialect, and the other the linguistic accuracy of the jargon 
itself. While some critics have attempted to justify the name 
Sayagués, others have qualified it as a misnomer and have empha- 
sized that the stage dialect has nothing in common with authentic 
Sayagués speech. Dialectologists, versed in the phonological and 
morphological peculiarities of regional Spanish, have stressed the 
Eastern Leonese character of the jargon as contrasted with the 
Western Leonese tradition of Sayago.® 


1 See particularly Joseph E. Gillet, ‘‘ Notes on the Language of the Rustics 
of the Sixteenth Century,’’ HMP, I (1925), 443-453; Damaso Alonso’s edition 
of Gil Vicente, Tragicomedia de Don Duardos (Madrid, 1942); M. Garcia 
Blanco, ‘‘Algunos elementos populares en el teatro de Tirso de Molina,’’ 
BRAE, XXIX (1949), 413-452; Frida Weber de Kurlat, ‘‘Latinismos 
arrusticados en el sayagués,’’ NRFH, I (1947), 166-170; also by Mrs. Kurlat 
**El dialecto sayagués y los criticos,’’ Filologia, I (1949), 43-52; Joseph E. 
Gillet’s edition of Torres Naharro, Propailadia, III (Bryn Mawr, 1951); John 
Lihani, ‘‘Some Notes on Sayagués,’’ Hisp., XLI (1958), 165-169; Paul 
Teyssier, La langue de Gil Vicente (Paris, 1959), Chapitre I: Le Sayagais. 

2.No mention is made by Wolf, Schack, Amador de los Rios or Ticknor of 
the peculiar jargon used in the early drama (see Frida Weber de Kurlat, ‘‘ El 
dialecto sayagués y los criticos,’’ 43), although the strange lexicon used by 
Encina and Lucas Fernandez is noted by B. J. Gallardo, ‘‘ Declaraci6n de unos 
cien vocablos obscuros de las farsas de Juan del Encina y Lucas Fern4ndez,’’ 
El Criticén, V (Madrid, 1835), and the dialectal aspects of the jargon are 
discussed by M. Cafiete in his edition of Lucas Fernindez and by Asenjo 
Barbieri in the Teatro completo of Juan del Encina. Furthermore, the rustic’s 
speech was the subject of a special study by A. Morel-Fatio, ‘‘ Notes sur la 
langue des Farsas y églogas,’’ Romania, X (1881), 239-244. 

8In his monograph on the Leonese dialect, Menéndez Pidal declares: 
** Aunque Sayago fué en la literatura de los siglos XVI y XVII el tipo del 
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Still others are opposed to any geographic designation and em- 
phasize instead the purely arbitrary and burlesque characteristics 
which corroborate the literary nature of the jargon while simulta- 
neously impairing ,its linguistic value. Among the critics who de- 


_ fend this viewpoint are Joseph E. Gillet, Frida Weber de Kurlat, 


John Lihani and Paul Teyssier. Through a detailed analysis of the 
lexicon in Torres Naharro’s Propalladia, Dr. Gillet succeeds in 
distinguishing between genuine dialectal forms and capricious in- 
ventions of the poet himself. He stresses the comic and burlesque 
nature of the Sayagués and notes that many formations are the 
exclusive patrimony of Torres Naharro or one of his imitators.* 
Mrs. Kurlat describes the Sayagués as ‘‘una elaboracién artistica 
y convencional de los materiales que la constituyen,’’ and considers 
the conventional and literary nature of the jargon of paramount 
significance, the diverse elements being organized to satisfy a def- 
inite aesthetic pattern.° Elsewhere, in a discussion of the Sayagués 
formations with per-, she notes that many of the compounds are 
unique in the jargon.* Consequently, this importance given to the 
literary and conventional aspects of the stage rustic’s speech would 
indeed seem tantamount to an invalidation of the name Sayagués. 

Nevertheless the disagreement continues today as unresolved as 
ever. While John Lihani asserts that the name Sayagués is def- 
initely a misnomer,’ and Paul Teyssier describes the stage dialect 
as ‘‘tradition, convention, pastiche,’’* Sira Lucia Garrido y Marcos, 
on the other hand, believes the speech of Encina’s yokels represents 


habla villanesea, se llamaba sayagués todo lenguaje ristico sin que tuviese 
mucho que ver con el usado en Sayago,’’ and proceeds to locate it in Salamanea 
(‘* El dialecto leonés,’’ RABM, X1V [1906], 142). Lamano y Beneite, pursu- 
ing the line of reasoning initiated by Menéndez Pidal, affirms that Encina 
reproduced the Salamancan patois which he had heard as a child, but adds: 
**Cudntas veces no hizo la ms grotesca caricatura que imaginarse puede del 
dialeeto, desfigurando y alternando el estilo y modo pastoril, torn4ndolo mds 
aldeano, ms rudo, m4s inculto, de lo que realmente era, sin duda para excitar 
a mandibula batiente, la hilaridad del pueblo culto de aquel tiempo’’ (EI 
dialecto vulgar salmantino [Madrid, 1915], p. 10). 

4See J. E. Gillet, ‘‘ Notes on the Language of the Rustices of the Sixteenth 
Century,’’ p. 443; also Torres Naharro, Propalladia, III, 96, 208-211. 

5 F. Weber de Kurlat, ‘‘ El dialecto sayagués y los criticos,’’ pp. 48-49. 

6F. Weber de Kurlat, ‘‘Latinismos arrusticados en el sayagués,’’ pp. 
166-170. 

7 J. Lihani, ‘‘Some Notes on Sayagués,’’ p. 168. 

8 P, Teyssier, pp. 35, 70, 72. 
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a faithful transcription of the Sayagués dialect as spoken in 
Zamora. She notes that it seems to be an extravagant composite 
of regionalisms from Galicia, Portugal, Asturias and even the 
Basque Provinces, but hastens to add, ‘‘a no conservarse hoy viva, 
bien pudiera creerse jerigonza convencional.’’ She justifies the 
combination of seemingly illogical characteristics as the inevitable 
result of the peculiar linguistic and cultural history of Zamora as 
well as the geographic proximity of Sayago to Portugal and Galicia, 
and calls Sayago ‘‘la Babilonia de los mereados y ferias.’’ ® 

In this study we should like to discuss the validity of the appel- 
lation Sayagués as applied to the Sondersprache for the stage 
rustic. We shall attempt to justify it through a survey of the 
role of Sayago and the Sayagueses in Spanish history and literature 
particularly in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and through 
a consideration of the affective connotations which the term Saya- 
gués acquired in the same period. Finally we shall contrast the 
stage jargon with the Sayagués of certain Redondillas attributed 
to Manuel Herrera Gallinato. 

The region of Sayago, which gave its name to the rustic’s speech, 
is a territory located in Zamora in the kingdom of Leén. In an- 
cient times, the Tierra de Sayago, together with the Tierras de Pan, 
de Vino and de Toro, comprised the diocese of Zamora. Sayago 
is situated in the extreme southwestern part of the province where, 
because of difficulties in communication and transportation, the 
inhabitants still preserve their primitive dress, archaic language 
and patriarchal customs which have long since disappeared from 
other more readily accessible areas.’° 


In Roman times Sayago was already famous. In the siege of 
Intereatia in 153 B.C., the inhabitants, who were Sayagueses, were 
compelled to pay Publius Scipio Emilianus the cost of surrender 
in sayos and in cattle because they lacked money.** Later Viriatus, 


®Sira Lucia Garrido y Marcos, ‘‘Nota sobre Juan del Encina, ‘saya- 
gués,’ ’?’ Humanitas (Tucum4n), I (1953), 180-181. 

10See C[esfreo] F[ernindez] D[uro], ‘‘Sayaguesa,’’ El Averiguador 
Universal, I (1879), 374. 

11Ibid., p. 376. In the Memorias histéricas de la ciudad de Zamora 
(Madrid, 1882-1883), Fern4ndez Duro writes concerning this lack of money: 
**Los vacceos ni lo tenian ni lo deseaban, bastando a sus necesidades la lana 
de los ganados y las semillas de la tierra.’’ Consequently they handed over ten 
thousand sayos made of a coarse black wool which they had woven. Fernandez 
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who was a Sayagués, led the fierce Lusitanians against the Roman 
legions, and was eventually assassinated at the instigation of the 
Romans in 139 B.C.” 

In his Geography, Strabo described in detail the Western 
Iberian peoples living north of the Tagus, emphasizing various 
aspects of their personality and mode of life that are to persist in 
subsequent descriptions of the Sayagueses. Lusitania, inhabited 
according to Strabo by the greatest of the Iberian nations and the 
one that resisted the Roman conquest most vehemently, included 
much of what is now Western Spain, and more specifically Sayago. 
In his description of the simple life of the mountaineers, Strabo 
observed that they slept on the ground, that the men ‘‘let their 
hair stream down in thick masses in the manner of women, though 
before going into battle they bind their hair about their forehead.’’ 
Furthermore, the men wore coarse black cloaks (cavos) in which 
they slept at night on their beds of litter. The women dressed in 
long mantles and gay-striped gowns that suggest the sayaguesa of 
several centuries later. Strabo also mentions the barter system 
practiced by these inland peoples who lacked money. Finally he 
observes concerning their personality: ‘‘The quality of intractabil- 
ity and wildness in these peoples has not resulted solely from their 
engagement in warfare, but also from their remoteness, for the trip 
to their country whether by sea or by land is long, and since they 
are difficult to communicate with, they have lost the instinct of 
sociability and humanity.’’ * 

Consequently, even in Roman times the people of Sayago were 
identified with the cavos implying coarseness of dress, with long, 
Duro adds: ‘‘ Del sayo de los vacceos y lusitanos se cree procede el nombre de 
Sayago’’ (I, 85). 

12 Some controversy exists concerning the origin of Viriatus. Ambrosio de 
Morales in his Crénica general writes: ‘‘ Fué Viriato natural de la Lusitania’’; 
Juan de Mariana concurs with this statement, but in 1615 Dr. Jerénimo 
Martinez de Vegas quotes Fr. Alonso de Castro, Fr. Juan Gil de Zamora and 
Fr. Ignacio Pobre in affirming the Sayagués origin of Viriatus: ‘‘ Hijo fué de 
Zamora, temido y estimado de los romanos, y celebrado de sus historiadores, el 
cual, teniendo una cueva y torre en una aldea de Zamora, en Sayago, llamada 
Torre de Frades, de donde, conforme a la universal tradicién fué natural .. .’’ 
(Quoted from Fernfindez Duro, Memorias I, 95-96). See also D. Toma4s M. 
Garnacho, Breve noticia de algunas antigiiedades de la ciudad y provincia de 
Zamora (Zamora, 1878), p. 72. Garnacho apparently located the cave and 
other landmarks associated with Viriatus and referred to by Martinez de Vegas. 

18 Strabo, Geography, Book III, Chapter III, Sections 3, 7, 8. 
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disheveled hair indicating their uncouth appearance generally, with 
lack of money suggesting a primitive economic system of barter and 
trade, and with savageness and intractability resulting from their 
geographic isolation and their tribal and patriarchal propensities. 
These characteristics delineate a traditional type of individual who 
reappears frequently in Spanish history and literature. 

Centuries later in Hernando del Pulgar’s description of the 
defeat of the Portuguese by Ferdinand at the battle of Toro in 
1476, the author describes the eruel, vindictive nature of the 
Sayagueses who avenge themselves ferociously of the wrongs com- 
mitted against them earlier by the Portuguese: ‘‘E porque a la 
entrada en Castilla con el orgullo que traian, [los portogueses |] 
ficieron algunos robos e fuerzas de mugeres en una tierra de Zamora 
por donde entraron, que se llama Val de Sayago, los de aquella 
tierra mataban e prendian todos los portogueses que por alli volvian 
a Portogal e muchos dellos castraban por las fuergas de las mugeres 
que habian fecho.’’** Fernandez Duro points out in connection 
with the Portuguese withdrawal from Sayago that they were re- 
sponsible for the epithet of ‘‘risticos’’ used vituperatively to 
describe the Sayagués peasantry.’® During the next two centuries, 
references to the Sayagueses become more numerous and remain 
derogatory. 

With the Renaissance there was in Spain a new, more intense 
preoccupation with clothing. The increased attention given to 
style of dress was reflected in language through a simultaneous 
lexical expansion.*® In the literature of the period too, it was a 


14 Hernando del Pulgar, Crénica de los Reyes Catélicus, Segunda Parte, 
Capitulo XLVII, in BAZ, LXX, 296. The cruelty of the Sayagueses provoked 
a condemnation from the cardinal of Spain, who emphasized that the slaughter 
of those who had surrendered was not a glorious victory but ignominious 
cruelty. See C. Fernfindez Duro, Memorias, II, 83-85 where the cardinal’s 
speech is quoted. For a seventeenth century interpretation of the historical 
events leading up to the battle of Toro, see Tirso de Molina, Antona Garcia, in 
which the action of the play revolves around the Sayagueses, who remain 
persistently loyal to the crown of Castile and stoutly resist the invasion of 
Alonso, King of Portugal. According to historical documents, after an un- 
successful conspiracy against the Portuguese, Antona Garcia and her accom- 
plices were assassinated (Fernandez Duro, Memorias, II, 112-124). 

15 C. F[ernindez] D[uro], ‘‘Sayaguesa,’’ p. 376. 

16 Several new, more lavish fabrics were introduced into Castile in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Spanish brocado < Catalan brocat < Italian 
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constantly recurring theme in a treatment of the differences be- 
tween city and country life. In Encina’s eighth dramatic eclogue, 
the distinctions between the yokel Mingo and the courtier Gil are 
summarized in the latter’s polished manners and elegant attire 
which contrast sharply with the shepherd’s awkwardness of action 
and coarseness of dress. In fact, Mingo believes he can become a 
courtier simply by shedding his rustic garb: 


Pues juro a diez, si me visto 

los mis hatos domingueros, 

y si mudo aquestos cueros, 

que te mando mal galisto. (lines 305-308) 


His rustic appearance virtually symbolizes his peasant background, 
and by a simple change of attire, he feels he will improve his 
social status. 


In some Coplas first published in 1604, in Alcala de Henares, 
a shepherd attempts to win the affection of a doncella. She is 
repelled by him: 


Dame pena ver tu traje, 
y ese tu grosero gesto, 
y tu cuerpo mal dispuesto, 
y tu pastoril lenguaje. 


The yokel quickly remedies the first of his defects with the purchase 
of a new outfit, but to his astonishment he is still rejected and 
complains : 


Hora que el hato he comprado, 
jtampoco os agradais? 
Dome a Dios que no mirais 


brocatto is documented first toward 1440 (Corominas, Diccionario critico 
etimolégico de la lengua castellana [Bern, 1954-1957], I, 524); damasco de- 
rived from the name Damascus appears in the variant form adamasco in 1439- 
1440 in Rodrigo de la Camara and as damasco in Nebrija (Corominas, II, 107) ; 
tafetén < Persian taftah is encountered first in Fueros aragoneses of 1348 and 
later in Castile as a result of Mediterranean maritime trade (Corominas, IV, 
339); terciopelo is included in Nebrija’s dictionary and in an Aragonese 
document of 1497 (Corominas, IV, 569). Moreover Professor Malkiel cites 
various neologisms formed with the prefix a- such as aterciopelado, ajedrazado 
‘multicolored,’ atafetanado, adamascado, apantuflado, which were created to 
satisfy the Renaissance desire to describe adequately an unprecedented elegance 
and luxury of dress (see Yakov Malkiel, ‘‘The Amulatado Type in Spanish,’’ 
BR, XXXII [1941], 285). For a discussion of various articles of clothing and 
their nomenclature see notes 18 and 19. 
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como vengo quebrajado. 
Otead, otead acd 

estos hatos tan lozanos, 
que todos los cortesanos 
dicen que los usan ya; 
qualquiera me tomara 
viéndome tan repolido. 


But now the doncella is appalled at his poor manners: ‘‘Si mudases 
la ecrianza, / algo vienes mejorado.’’ ** 

The courtier’s preoccupation with clothing has definitely in- 
fected the rustic. In fact the yokel has soaked up the new spirit 
so thoroughly that he talks frequently and with some pride of his 
**hatos domingueros’’ and his ‘‘sayo disantero.’’ 

However, by the time of the Renaissance and the Golden Age, 
the plain clothing of the mountain people contrasted more con- 
spicuously than ever with the new, exotie style of dress in vogue 
at the Spanish court. This new courtly elegance was revealed in 
the caballero’s tight-fitting doublet (juboncillo), his short trousers 
(calzén), his classic circular cape with its round collar, and his 
gorra, replaced later by the chambergo. The extravagant ruffs 
(lechuguillas or marquesotas) of the Renaissance yielded in 1623 
to the equally stiff but less elaborate golillas, or, on appropriate 
occasions, to the valonas, which were lace collars of a softer, more 
comfortable variety.** The Renaissance lady wore the verdugado, 
with enormous flounces at the hips. This dress developed into a 
still more extreme version guardainfante, eventually prohibited by 
a decree of 1639. Elegant feathers, hats with ribbons and stream- 
ers, lavish hair-dos in the shape of a crown, enormous cloaks that 


17 Copias published by Emilio Cotarelo in the Appendix to the facsimile 
edition of Lucas Fernfndez, Farsas y eglogas (Madrid, 1929). 

18 See Ludwig Pfandl, Cultura y costumbres del pueblo espaol de los 
siglos XVI y XVII: Introduccié6n al estudio del siglo de oro (Barcelona, 192), 
pp. 271-272. For Spanish chambergo first used as an adjective to describe a 
military cape introduced into Spain in 1650 by General Schomberg, and later as 
a noun to describe a type of hat, see Corominas, II, 11-12, and 8. Gili Gaya, 
Tesoro lexicografico, 1492-1726, p. 696. The marquesota or stiff, ruffled collar 
used until 1623 is attributed to an Italian marquis who invented it in 1562 to 
eonceal a scrofulous condition from which he suffered. See Bernardo 
Giustiniani, Historia della monarchia spagnuola (Venezia, 1674), p. 456. For 
Spanish valonus derived from the Balones (Walloons), a German people of the 
Duchy of Burgundy who were noted for their Vandyke collars, see Corominas, 
IV, 668. 
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could cover the face and head, and an excessive use of cosmetics 
which disfigured natural feminine beauty and attracted attention 
by its very extravagance, completed the picture of feminine attire.® 

The yokel’s amazement over courtly dress is documented in the 
drama of the period. Mingo is dumbfounded at the big sleeves in 
the courtier’s sayo and remarks: ‘‘Dome a Dios que no me halle. / 
Pareceré fraylején’’ (Encina, Egloga VIII, lines 423-424), while 
the bonete elicits from him the exclamation : ‘‘Ha, pareceré jodio’’ 
(line 447). 

In the Comedia Vidriana Gil Lanudo tries on Secreto’s cap 
remarking the while: 


4 Esta es gorra? 

Por la fe de San Llorén 

que ya parecco hidalgote; 

redonda es como sartén 

y avn no me llega al cogote. (lines 1392-1395) 


In the Introyto of the same play, the rustic comments with a mix- 
ture of resentment and bewilderment on other aspects of court 
dress: the courtiers’ fondness for terciopelo, their ‘‘guantes muy 
olorientes,’’ ‘‘gorretas / que parecen diademas / de aquestas destos 
prophetas.’’ Moreover, they are shod in ‘‘una suerte de capatos 
. » « que parecen todos patos.’’ The ruffs are ‘‘collares herrados / 
que echamos a los mastines’’ (lines 35-75). 

Feminine dress is likewise the subject of mockery by the rustic. 
Not only do the ladies wear trafatdn and terciopelo, but in addition 
‘*dos mill cuentos se meten de afeytamientos.’’ Concerning their 
cloaks, the rustic remarks: 


Pues el manto, 

con que haga viento tanto, 
si ella pronto no lo aplaca 
inchase de canto en canto 
que parece vna carraca. 


19 See Pfandl, p. 272. Spanish verdugado, today the designation for a 
hoop skirt, is documented in the Quixote (see Corominas, IV, 708). The 
guardainfante was considered the attire of prostitutes. Quifiones de Benavente 
satirized it in his entremés: El guardainfante. See the study by R. R. Mac- 
Curdy, ‘‘A Note on Rojas Zorrilla’s Gracioso Guardainfante,’’ Bull. Comed., 
VI (1954), No. I, 4-8. On the grotesque use of cosmetics, see Henrique Cock, 
Relacién del viaje hecho por Felipe II en 1585 a Zaragoza, Barcelona y 
Valencia, ed. A. Morel-Fatio y A. Rodriguez Villa (Madrid, 1876), p. 247. 
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The shoe styles further baffle him: ‘‘y el chapin / mas alto que vn 
gran bacin’’ (Comedia Tesorina, lines 75-124). 

The strangeness, elegance, and impracticality of the courtier’s 
gorra or chambergo, marquesota, juboncillo, capa, calzén and 
medias offered a marked contrast to the rustic’s muca,” his sayo 
and zamarra and his abarcas. The opposite extreme from the 
modern styles, elegant fabrics and brilliant colors of court attire 
was symbolized then in the rustic’s sayo made of sayal ** and asso- 


20 For Spanish muga see J. E. Gillet, ‘‘ Notes on the Language of the 
Rusties of the Sixteenth Century,’’ p. 447 and Corominas, III, 466. Professor 
Gillet quotes examples of muga from Ifiigo de Mendoza, Rodrigo de Reinosa, 
and Francisco de las Natas. Corominas qualifies it as rare in Spanish, and it 
is even uncommon in Sayagués, being replaced by its synonym caperuza. 

21 For Spanish saya, sayo, sayal, see Meyer-Liibke, REW, 3rd ed., 7515 and 
Introduccién a la lingiitstica romaénica (Madrid, 1926), p. 76; also Corominas, 
IV, 165-167. Meyer-Liibke derives sayo from Celtic sagum and French saie. 
The latter entered Italy (saia), Spain (sayo), and Portugal (saio). Corominas, 
however, prefers a Latin etymon *sagia < CL sagwm ‘especie de manto, casaca 
militar.’ Sagia may be a borrowing from late Greek gavia, the plural of 
caviov. He also postulates that sagia ‘‘indicase primitivamente la tela de que 
se hacia el sagum.’’ While referring to the accepted opinion that saya is of 
Celtic origin, Corominas believes that the Celtic forms are also derived from 
the Latin base. Included are numerous examples of saya in Latin documents 
of the tenth century from Léon and an example of sagia: ‘‘una manta et una 
sagia’’ from a Portuguese manuscript dated 1039. Nebrija’s distinction be- 
tween saya ‘tunica muliebris’ and sayo ‘tunica virilis’ with the feminine 
variant reserved for a woman’s garment is, according to Corominas, a later 
development, since in early texts there are many examples of saya de ombre. 
The masculine sayo is a comparatively modern formation that Corominas 
encounters first in 1400. In a note on jaco Covarrubias describes both the jaco 
and the saco which are made of very coarse cloth, sayal, a kind of goatskin 
imported from Italy (Tesoro de la lengua castellana, 1611, ed. Martin de Riquer 
[Barcelona, 1943], p. 710). Sayal, however, appears as early as the thirteenth 
century in' Aranceles santanderinos (Corominas, IV, 167; also Américo Castro, 
RFE, XIII [1925], 127-128), while in the Cabreo de peajes for Catalayud, 
Manuel Alvar notes that sayal and mdrrega are equated: ‘‘sayales o marregas, 
pagan peage de cada pedaco setze dineros, y de setze varas a suso.’’ Borao 
defines mdrrega: ‘tela basta de estopa y pelo de cabra.’’ Alvar further notes 
that the ‘‘sayal era una tela tosca usada por los serranos’’ and quotes from 
Carvajales, NBAH, XXII, 618: ‘‘el arreo de su persona / saya negra de sayal’’ 
(See Manuel Alvar, ‘‘Lexicografia medieval: El peaje de Jaca de 1437,’’ 
Estudios dedicados a Menéndez Pidal, II, 128). Finally sayal is defined by 
Nebrija as ‘lana grossera.’ In the Spanish comedia of the Golden Age, the 
rusticity of a character was insinuated in his clothing made of sayal. In fact 
the distinction between courtiers and peasants was reduced to a series of 
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ciated with the inhabitants of Sayago. In 1611 Covarrubias wrote: 
**En tierra de Zamora ay cierta gente que llaman sayagueses, y al 
territorio tierra de Sayago por vestirse desta tela o mas bien traje 
de tela basta.’’*? On December 28, 1622, in a meeting of the 
Ayuntamiento of Zamora, one of the regidores Sr. Jerénimo de 
Ve(r)gas lamented the wretched condition of the people of Sayago 
and called attention to their primitive attire: ‘‘Pues de vestidos, 
ya se sabe, no gastan el dinero en ellos, pues se andan en invierno 
y en verano con una chamarra de pellexos de obexas y una capa de 
sayas, y con ellas duermen on invierno y en verano.’’ ** 

It was inevitable then that the term Sayagués would become 
synonymous with coarseness of dress as it also came to mean crude- 
ness of verbal expression. During this period, Sayagués was used 
so frequently with these connotations that it crystallized into a 
proverbial phrase. 

The Renaissance witnessed a new sensitivity to language, and 
educated people aspired to a more elegant manner of expression.** 


antitheses, one of them the contrast between seda and sayal. The union of the 
seda and the sayal, or more precisely the marriage of a caballero and a 
labradora is a popular dénouement in Tirso de Molina. See La gallega Mari- 
Hernandez, La villana de la Sagra, La eleccién por virtud, ete. Another 
dramatic cliché is the theme of ‘‘la voz de la sangre,’’ where a caballero 
disguised ‘‘a lo rastico’’ in a ‘‘sayo de sayal’’ does not succeed in concealing 
his real nobility. See Tirso de Molina, Averigiielo Vargas, El vergonzoso en 
palacio, La villana de Vallecas. Compare the proverb ‘‘Debajo del sayal, hay 
4l’’ (Correas, Vocabulario de refranes y frases proverbiales, [Madrid, 1924], 
pp. 151, 464), which is quoted already in Lucas Fernfndez, Farsa II, lines 
66-67. 

22 See Covarrubias, note on saco. He has confused saco from saccus 
‘vestido grosero’ (Corominas, IV, 112-113) and sayo, which, while unrelated 
etimologically, describe, nevertheless, a crude cloth or a rustic garment. Cf. 
saco de sayal in El buscén, p. 194. 

28 Quoted from C. Fernandez Duro, Memorias, II, 553. The expression 
capa de sayas should perhaps read capa de sayal. 

24 For the Renaissance preoccupation with language, see Rafael Lapesa, 
Historia de la lengua, 3* ed. (Madrid, 1955), Capitulos X, XI; Louis Kuken- 
heim, Contributions a l’histoire de la grammaire italienne, espagnole et 
frangaise a l’époque de la Renaissance (Amsterdam, 1932); Amado Alonso, 
Castellano, espanol, idioma nacional (Buenos Aires, 1938); R. Menéndez Pidal, 
‘*La lengua en tiempo de los Reyes Catélicos,’’ CHA, V (1950), 9-24, and ‘‘ El 
lenguaje del siglo XVI,’’ Cruz y Raya, nim. 6 (1933). Of particular interest 
is the recent study by Werner Bahner, Beitrag zum Sprachbewusstein in der 
spanischen Literatur des 16. und 17. Jahrhunderts, Neue Beitrige zur Literatur- 
wissenschaft, Band 5 (Berlin, 1956) in which the author discusses the 
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The ‘‘buen lenguaje’’ became ‘‘un valor nuevo como exigencia 
social y como aspiracién del individuo puesto en primera impor- 
tancia en el Renacimiento.’’*> Spaniards living at the Court de- 
veloped a new phonetic consciousness, perceiving differences in 
sounds and frowning on regional and popular pronunciations as 
less than desirable.** Likewise many words were no longer ac- 
cepted in Renaissance vocabulary and were relegated to popular 
and dialectal speech.*” Consequently, lexicographers like Cova- 
rrubias and folklore scholars like Correas emphasize the crude 
speech as well as the rustic sayo of the Sayagueses. Covarrubias 
ealls the Sayagués a barbarous language and describes the in- 
habitants of Sayago: ‘‘tan zafios como son en el vestir lo son 
también en el lenguaje.’’ ** 


Korruptionstheorie of Nebrija, the urkastilische Theorie as expounded by 
Gregorio Lépez Madera in the early seventeenth century, and the remarkable 
advances in linguistic awareness in Bernardo Aldrete’s Del origen y principio 
de la lengua castellana (1606). See review by R. K. Spaulding, HR, XXVI 
(1958), 353-355. Among more specialized studies are Maria Rosa Lida de 
Malkiel, Juan de Mena, poeta del prerrenacimiento espafiol (Mexico, 1950) in 
which Mrs. Malkiel discusses the literary language and style in the fifteenth 
century; also for the same period, Kenneth Scholberg, ‘‘ Alonso de Cartagena: 
sus Observaciones sobre la lengua,’?’ NRFH, VIII (1954), 414-419; and Rita 
Hamilton, ‘‘ Juan de Valdés and the Renaissance Theories of Language,’’ BHS, 
XXX (1953), 125-133, in which the attitudes of Valdés and Bembo are 
compared. 

25See Amado Alonso, ‘‘Las prevaricaciones idiomdticas de Sancho,’’ 
NEFH, II (1944), 14. 

26 Consider, for example, commentaries on pronunciation made by Nebrija 
in his Reglas de ortografta castellana (Alealé, 1517), now published as Libro I 
of his Gramdtica castellana; also the notes appended to the Gramdtica by 
Pascual Galindo Romeo and Luis Ortiz Muiioz, pp. 214-243 as well as Amado 
Alonso, ‘‘Examen de las noticias de Nebrija sobre antigua pronunciacién 
espafiola,’? NRFH, III (1949), 1-82. The orthographic simplification of 
Latin consonant groups appearing in learned words: gn>n, ct >t, ce> ce, 
mn >n, NS > 8, sc > cc, ete. results from a corresponding simplification in the 
pronunciation of these sounds, and is endorsed by Nebrija, Valdés and Herrera, 
although they condemn other phonetic changes as vulgar and plebeian (see 
Rufino José Cuervo, Castellano popular y castellano literario, included in Obras 
inéditas [Bogoté, 1944], pp. 133-145). 

27 The lexical shift that occurred in the early sixteenth century is preserved 
for us in Juan de Valdés, Didlogo de la lengua. Valdés indicates his personal 
preferences, and rejects numerous words that previously enjoyed literary 
prestige. The rejected words are precisely the forms that we find in the 
mouths of rustics. 

28 See Covarrubias, note on enquillotrar, p. 521 and note on jaco, p. 710. 
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In Don Quixote we find the speech of Toledo, which was the 
epitome of correctness, contrasted with the Sayagués, by then a 
term used to designate all rustic speech. Sancho Panza admonishes 
his master : ‘‘No se apure V.M. conmigo, pues sabe que no he vivido 
en la Corte ni estudiado en Salamanca, para saber si afiado o quito 
alguna letra a mis vocablos. Si, que valgame Dios, no hay para 
obligar al sayagués a que hable como el toledano, y toledanos puede 
haber que no corten en el aire en esto de hablar polido’’ (II, 
Capitulo XIX). In the literature of the period, rusticity of speech 
was described as Sayagués, and we may imagine that the name was 
originally chosen and perpetuated throughout the Golden Age be- 
cause the people of Sayago in reality spoke a version of Spanish 
conspicuously different from the Castilian which prevailed at the 
Court. 

Rustic attire and illiterate speech become the identifying tags 
of a Sayagués peasant. A composite description of the type is 
given in Guzmdn de Alfarache: ‘‘Estaba puesto al sol, arrimado a 
las paredes de la casa del Concejo, un mocetén de veinte y dos afos 
al parecer, melenudo, un sayo largo pardo, con jirones, abierto por 
el hombro y cerrado por delante, calzén de frisa blanca, plegado por 
abajo, camisa de cuello colechado que no se lo pasara un arco 
turquesco con una muy aguda flecha, caperuza de cuartos, las 
abarcas de cuero de vaca y atadas por encima con tomizas, la pierna 
desnuda y dijo: ‘Hernan Sanz, dadmelo a mi, que par diez, nunca 
hu fiamorado, ni m’a quillotrado tal refunfufiadura’’’ (II, Libro 
I, Capitulo II). His rustic sayo and the single sentence which he 
utters immediately identify him as a Sayagués. The asseveration 
par diez, the muletilla quillotrar, the palatalization of nm in 
fiamorado and the preterit hu are by now conventional forms in the 
stage rustic’s jargon. 

In Lope de Vega’s La villana de Getafe, Inés arrives in Madrid 
disguised as a Sayagués peasant but emphasizes: ‘‘Aunque tosca 
y sayaguesa, tengo el pergefio de honrada.’’ Ramirez, in describ- 
ing her to Felix, says: : 


De Sayago la trajeron 

a mi sefiora dofia Ana, 

que por ristica villana 

en casa la recibieron, 

porque en gracioso lenguaje 

muestra buen entendimiento. (Acto II) 
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We recall also in Don Quizote, when the Knight of the Woeful 
Countenance finally sees Dulcinea, he discovers to his consternation 
that the noble princess is ‘‘convertida en una villana de Sayago”’ 
(II, Capitulo XXXII). Here the peasant girl is diametrically 
opposed to Don Quixote’s ideal of feminine beauty as epitomized 
in his mental image of Dulcinea. 

Let us consider now the numerous references to Sayagués which 
Correas makes, since they reveal the effect that the word had on his 
contemporaries. He quotes the phrase ‘‘es un sayagués,’’ which 
was apparently a well-known proverbial expression, and explains 
its usage: ‘‘Para notar a uno de grosero, porque los de Sayago son 
toscos en tierra y habla, no por falta de entendimiento, que le tienen 
bueno debajo de la corteza ristica,’’ and proceeds to narrate two 
entertaining stories which confirm the innate intelligence and wit of 
the people of Sayago.® Elsewhere he defines Sayagués: ‘‘apodo 
de grosero y tosco porque los de Sayago lo son mucho.’’*° Under 
baérbaro he lists as related characteristics such qualities as expressed 
by ‘‘sayagués, salvaje, bausin, grosero, tonto,’’ which are ‘‘ape- 
llidos a un tonto, torpe y bobo.’’** In spite of his earlier statement 
that the people of Sayago have intelligence, sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century usage of the term to identify a stupid or foolish 
person may well be the result of dramatic productions of the period 
in which a special jargon, now called Sayagués, was the character- 
istic gibberish of the stage simpleton. In Spanish germania, 
Sayagués also implies stupidity. Juan Hidalgo defines Sayagués 
as a ‘‘simple de Sayago’’ or a ‘‘sano de Castilla.’’ A ‘‘sano de 

29 Correas, p. 215. The stories told by Correas are as follows: ‘‘Sayago es 
a la banda de Zamora y Ledesma. Habia venido a Zamora un corregidor 
nuevo, y paseando en la plaza pasé cerca un sayagués y no le quit6 la caperuza, 
© por descuido o porque no le conocia. Al corregidor y alguaciles pareciéle 
desacato, y mandéle echar mano, pregunt6 el sayagués: ‘; Por qué me prenden?’ 
Dijéronle que porque no quit6é la gorra al corregidor, que era mala crianza. 
Entonces él, vuelto al corregidor, dijo: ‘Sefior, ;vuestra merced vino a hacer 
justicia o a poner crianza?’; parecié tan bien la pregunta, que le soltaron 
luego.’’ And ‘‘En Salamanca llevaron a una sayaguesa ante el corregidor, y 
al salir preguntéla otra: ‘;Cémo os ha ido?’ Ella dijo: ‘Como hombre es 
mujer y vieja, no hacen caso de hombre’; con que significé el mal despacho.’’ 
This use of the indefinite hombre for yo is also one of the characteristics of the 
speech of the stage rustic. See J. E. Gillet, ‘‘ Notes on the Language of the 
Rustics of the Sixteenth Century,’’ pp. 448-453; also Propalladia, IIT, 513-514. 

30 Correas, p. 643. 

81 Tbid., p. 540. 
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Castilla’’ is a ‘‘ladrén disimulado,’’ perhaps one who pretends to be 
a country bumpkin, hence a Sayagués.** 


The notion of savageness and intractability associated with the 
Sayagueses in Roman times and from the fifteenth century on, is 
also alluded to by Cervantes. In La ilustre fregona he describes 
one of the kitchen wenches as ‘‘zaharefia como villana de Sayago.’’ ** 

We wish to emphasize with reference to Correas’ discussion of 
the term Sayagués that the geographic connotation of the word is 
of minor importance. That is to say an individual could be called 
Sayagués although he was neither a native nor an inhabitant of 
Sayago, but because he possessed those personal attributes which 
the term implied. Sayagués is used by Correas with a series of 
descriptive adjectives free from geographic associations. The lit- 
eral meaning of the word is lost, and the term is employed chiefly 
for its affective connotations, described by Hayakawa as ‘‘the aura 
of personal feelings which a word arouses.’’ Hayakawa also as- 
serts that it is not infrequent for words to be used ‘‘for their 


affective connotations alone without regard to their informative 
connotations.’’ ** 


Undoubtedly, the term Sayagués was of common usage in 
Correas’ time, and we imagine that it was an emotionally charged 
epithet, a derisive label applied to a stereotype of that period, who 
was depicted with such undesirable personal attributes as uncouth 
appearance, illiterate speech, stupidity or foolishness, savageness 
and intractability. The mention of the word Sayagués imme- 
diately suggested to the listener a series of other equally pejorative 
nouns or adjectives comparable to those quoted by Correas.*® Con- 


82 John Hill, Voces germanescas (Bloomington, Indiana, 1949), pp. 163, 
164, 


83 Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, Novelas ejemplares, ed. Rodriguez Marin, 
p. 238. 

848. I. Hayakawa, Language in Thought and Action (N. Y., 1939), pp. 
84-85. 

35 The evolution of the term Sayagués was not unlike that of Spanish payo 
also employed as an affective epithet with definite derogatory insinuations. 
Corominas defines payo ‘aldeano, pastor, ristico’ and concerning its source 
admits ‘‘origen incierto probablemente del nombre propio de persona gallego 
Payo, equivalente del castellano Pelayo, y tomado como nombre de los riasticos’’ 
(III, 701). He emphasizes its relatively late appearance in Spanish with the 
first documentation in the romances de germania of the latter sixteenth century. 
Consequently it is ecoetaneous with the term Sayagués. For medieval examples 
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sequently, all the personal defects which the doncella found so 


objectionable in the rustic can now be expressed with the single 
word Sayagués. 


While not using the term Sayagués in a portrayal of the Spanish 
labrador of the seventeenth century, Fray Benito de Pefialosa y 
Mondragén provides us with a sociological description of the rural 
peasant class which corroborates the picture we have constructed 
of the literary type called Sayagués. Fray Benito notes that 
myriad derogatory epithets are applied to the Spanish peasant, and 
that his mode of existence: his diet of garlic, onions and brown 
bread, his attire of abarcas, sayo, caperuca, zamarra, his under- 
nourished sheep, his lodging and furniture and his speech are the 
source of much merriment among the city folk. Furthermore Fray 
Benito observes that not only is he mocked and tormented by his 
superiors when he comes to town, but he is also the victim of ex- 
ploitation by government officials who go to the provinces, and 
finally he is the subject of theatrical distortion and caricature in 
the comedias and entremeses of the period.* 


of Galician Palayo, Payo, see p. 701. Corominas calls attention to the sugges- 
tion that *pagéus might be the etymon, but concludes: ‘‘sin embargo despierta 
mi desconfianza la fecha sumamente tardia y el cardcter jergal e irénico con 
que aparece este supuesto vocablo del latin vulgar, no representado en otro 
romance alguno. La procedencia germanesca, por el contrario, seria muy 
favorable a la etimologia por un numbre propio regional, procedente de una 
tierra tenida tradicionalmente por ristica y apegada a lo antiguo, como 
Galicia .. .’’ (702). Here then the Galician pronunciation of the proper 
name Pelayo is converted into a common noun descriptive of a rustic type 
usually associated with Galicia, but with the subsequent loss of the geographic 
implications that were originally implied in the word. 

86 Fray Benito de Pefialosa y Mondragén writes in his Cinco excelencias 
del Espaiiol que despueblan a Espaiia para su mayor potencia y dilatacién 
(Pamplona, 1629), 169-170: ‘‘ El estado de los labradores de Espafia en estos 
tiempos est4 el m4s pobre y acabado, miserable y abatido de todos los demas 
estados, que parece que todos ellos juntos se han aunado y conjurado a 
destruyrlo y a arruynarlo; y a tanto ha llegado que suena tan mal el nombre de 
labrador, que es lo mismo que pechero, villano, grossero, malicioso y de ay baxo, 
a quien solo adjudican las comidas grosseras, los ajos y cebollas, las migas y 


cecina dura, la carne mortecina, el pan de cebada y centeno, las abarcas, los 
sayos gyronados y caperugas de bobo, los bastos cuellos y camisas de estopa, los 
currones y toscos pellicos y gamarros adobados con miera, las chogas y cauafias, 
y algunas mal aderegadas tierras, y algunos ganados flacos y siempre ambrientos 
por carecer de pastos comunes, afecto y cargado todo de tributos, hipotecas, 


pechas, censos y muchas imposiciones. Los menages y ajuares de sus casas y 
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After the seventeenth century, commentaries on the Sayagueses 
continue to appear and generally perpetuate the traditional por- 
trait that we have painted of them.** 

The designation of Sayagués for the stage jargon was not used, 
as far as we know, prior to 1567. Juan de Timoneda introduced 
the word in his edition of the works of Lope de Rueda to describe 
the speech of the rustics and simpletons. In the Coloquios pas- 
toriles, Timoneda refers to his contemporary as the ‘‘espejo y guia 
de dichos sayagueses y estilo cabaiiero.’’ * 

Prior to 1567, the words use” to describe rustic speech were 
vague, perhaps inadequate ...jcives, but free, however, of any 
specific geographic association. In his adaptation of Virgil’s 
Bucolics, Encina refers to the pastoral style which he has adopted 
‘‘por consonar con el poeta que introduze personas pastoriles,’’ ** 
while in his own dramatic productions, Encina seems unaware of 
the dialectal nature of his rustic speech, and calls it simply ristico 
or pastoril. Lucas Fernandez uses the adjective pastoril. The 
title of his complete works reads: Farsas y églogas al modo y estilo 
pastoril y castellano fechas por Lucas Fernéndez, salmantino. The 


bodas son de risa y entretenimiento a los cortesanos; y estas comedias y 
entremeses de agora los pintan y remedan haciéndolos aun mds incapaces, 
contrahaciendo sus toscas acciones por més risa del pueblo. Pues ya cuando un 
labrador viene a la ciudad y m&s cuando viene a algan pleyto, quién podrdé 
ponderar las desuenturas que padece, y los engaiios que todos le hacen, burlando 
de su vestido y lenguaje; y quien podrd decir lo que son martyres, cuando van 
jueces y soldados a sus tierras y pobres aldeas.’’ (Italics are mine; quoted 
from Ludwig Pfandl, Cultura y costumbres del pueblo espaiiol, pp. 116-117.) 

87 Fernfndez Duro mentions various other references to Sayago and the 
Sayagueses after the seventeenth century in D. Fermin Caballero, Manual 
geografico, administrativo de la Monarquia espafiola; Juan Alvarez de 
Colmenar, Les délices de l’Espagne et du Portugal (1715); Rodrigo Méndez 
Silva, Poblacién general de Espafia (1675) and two regional writers from 
Zamora, Fernando Fulgosio and Tomfs Maria Garnacho. The latter describes 
the attire, personality and language of the Sayagueses. Concerning their 
speech, he writes: ‘‘No se dan entre si los sayagueses m4s tratamiento que el 
vos, lo mismo los padres a los hijos, que los inferiores a los superiores. Son 

. - muy aficionados a salpicar sus conversaciones con refranes y dichos agudos 
y sentenciosos; mas no por eso dejan de ser zafios, maliciosos, y sobre todo muy 
toscos en el hablar, asi como las sayaguesas que en esto no les van en zaga...’’ 
(Quoted from C. F[ernfndez] D[uro], ‘‘Sayaguesa,’’ pp. 375-376). 

88 Lope de Rueda, Obras, ed. Emilio Cotarelo (Madrid, 1908), II, 7. 

89 Juan del Encina, Cancionero, ed. facsimilada de 1492 (Madrid, 1928), 
£32". 
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implication seems to be that there are two styles, one pastoral and 
the other Castilian, and indeed in his plays there is the literary 
language which is Castilian and the rustic jargon which is the 
‘‘estilo pastoril.’’ Although Lucas Fernandez is himself called 
salmantino, the term is not specifically applied to the dialect spoken 
by his rusties. In the Recopilacién en metro, Sanchez de Badajoz 
refers to the language as cortesano and pastoril. Again the dis- 
tinction is not geographic but social: courtly and learned as op- 
posed to rustic and plebeian. In his dedication, Sanchez de 
Badajez calls his style cémico, so undoubtedly the dialect was 
designed to entertain. 


The term Sayagués, when used by Timoneda, alluded to the 
rustic nature of the language. Its use with the non-geographic 
adjective cabafiero would seem to indicate that the geographic asso- 
ciation implied in the word was less important than the crudeness 
of expression also suggested by the term Sayagués. Just as 
Sayagués lost its informative connotation when applied to people, 
so also the geographic reference disappeared when it came to desig- 
nate all plebeian and vulgar speech spoken by rustics, also called 
Sayagueses.*° 


40 The sixteenth century Portuguese national theater experienced a com- 
parable development in the creation of a rustic type and a characteristic manner 
of expression for him. The mountainous region of the Beira, located between 
the Duero and the Tajo, an isolated and primitive area with an intemperate 
climate, became the geographic locale for the Portuguese stage rustic, whose 
personality and language were correspondingly uncivilized and archaic. Paul 
Teyssier notes that the Beirio became the stage rustic in Gil Vicente’s plays, 
but he emphasizes that the creation of the literary type called vildo, ratinho, 
lavrador or pastor was not achieved by the poet in a completely systematic and 
consistent fashion. The language of Gil Vicente’s yokels is strongly archaic, 
and it is free of regionalisms from northern and southern Portugal, in accord- 
ance with the language spoken in the inaccessible Serra da Estrela in central 
Portugal. See Paul Teyssier, La langue de Gil Vicente, pp. 173-179; also 
Aubrey Bell, ‘‘Gil Vicente,’’ Revista de Histéria, V (1916), 138-160. From 
1561 on the Galego appears in the Portuguese drama as the incarnation of 
the vildéo. As his presence becomes increasingly frequent, the designation 
Galego is eventually extended to include all peasants from Northern Portugal 
or Galicia who come to Lisbon in search of menial work, See A. R. Goncalves 
Viana, Apostilas aos dicionérios portugueses (Lisbon, 1906), I, 495. With the 
appearance of the Galego, Teyssier notes the simultaneous introduction into the 
rustic’s jargon of regional pronunciations derived from Galician and northern 
Portuguese dialects (pp. 174-176). See also Giuseppe Carlo Rossi, ‘‘ Text- und 
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The jargon called Sayagués was certainly famous by the seven- 
teenth century. The Fiestas held in Salamanca to commemorate 
the birth of Don Baltasar Carlos included a poetry competition in 
which the contestants were required to write verses in Sayagués. 
In the minds of the sponsors of the contest, the term Sayagués 
suggested a verx plebeian style: ‘‘La Academia como tan ilustre, y 
de tan superior lerarquia, quiso humillar su estilo, para que a 
ninguno por barbaro que fuese, no llegase la fama de tan dichoso 
nacimiento ...y assi mand6é celebrar las fiestas en lengua 
sayaguesa que es comun a muchas aldeas y lugares cortos de 
Castilla la Vieja, y dio un gran premio a Manuel Herrera Gallinato 
por aver usado del idioma con gran propiedad de su idiotismo, 
quedando con el nombre de idiota conocido por el mas sabio.’’ ** 

The Academia seemed to associate the language called Sayagués 
with a fairly extensive area, but the recipient of the ‘‘gran premio’’ 
carefully differentiates between the language spoken in Sayago and 
the jargon of the stage rustic. He describes his Redondillas as an 
authentic version of Sayagués speech, and considers all other at- 
tempts at rustic speech as ‘‘lengua labradora y no sayaguesa.”’ 
Herrera Gallinato possesses an acute linguistic sensitivity for his 
time, and even ventures to make a philological analysis of the real 
Sayagués. He concludes that it is a genuine amalgam of four 
languages: ‘‘La lengua naturalmente sayaguesa consta de quatro 
lenguas, Latina, Antigua de las Partidas del Rey don Alonso, 
Portuguesa y Castellana.’’ He recognizes it as a descendent of 
Latin, is aware of its archaic character as well as its Western 
Spanish flavor which identifies it with Portuguese. In an explana- 
tion of the Sayagués form fiyo, Herrera Gallinato emphasizes the 
two basic peculiarites of an autonomous dialect spoken in Western 
Leén: ‘‘ Verificase en algunos vocablos, como en este nombre hijo, 
que no dice filius como el latino, ni fijo, como el portugues, ni hijo, 
como el castellano, sino tomando de todos y huyendo de ellos dice 
fiyo; usa del ipsilon en vez de ja ijota.’’*? The authentic Sayagués 
of Herrera Gallinato’s Redondillas preserves the initial Latin f, 
which was by now an aspirate h in Salamanca, as it was in the 


Sprachprobleme Gil Vicentes im Lichte der neusten Forschung,’’ Neuphil- 
ologische Mitteilungen, LVIII (1957), 196-206. 

41 Crist6bal de Lazfrraga, Fiestas de la Vniversidad de Salamanca al 
nacimiento del principe D. Baltasar Carlos (Salamanca, 1630), pp. 260-261. 

42 Thid., p. 264. 
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jargon of Encina’s rustics,** while also perpetuating the epsilon 
y [y] < Latin li, which contrasts sharply with the Castilian solu- 
tion j [dz, z|.** Although Lamano y Beneite asserts that the 
dialectalism of Herrera Gallinato is linguistically valueless, and 
qualifies it as an example of ‘‘rara ingeniosidad’’ and ‘‘fruto de 
su propia minerva y no tomado de labios de los labriegos de 
Castilla,’’ ** we wonder whether he has not been too impetuous 
in his denunciation of this language, since indeed the regional 
peculiarities of the Redondillas are being confirmed today through 
more precise dialectal studies. 


From a rigid, philological point of view, the name Sayagués 
for the stage jargon is not a completely accurate designation, since 
it lacks the initial f, the epsilon < ij and the closing of o > u in yu, 
us, llu, llus which are documented in Herrera Gallinato. But the 
jargon is based on the Leonese dialect of Salamanca. Consequently 


43In Herrera Gallinato’s Redundillas Latin f is preserved in fabro, 
facienda, faga, fard, fecho, fiyo, folgara, along with Helipe, huerte, hira 
‘fuera.’ This alternation of f and h does not . ecessarily reflect an incon- 
sistency on the part of the poet. The h in Helipe might be explained as a 
Sayagués imitation of popular Castilian pronunciation of the King’s name, 
while aspiration of f before we is documented today in areas of Western Leén 
where the f is retained in other words. In Cabranes the f predominates but 
is aspirated before we (M. J. Canellada, El habla de Cabranes [Madrid, 1944], 
p. 16); also in Maragateria and Astorga (S. Alonso Garrote, El dialecto vulgar 
leonés hablado en Maragateria y tierra de Astorga [Madrid, 1947], pp. 54-56). 
In Sayago today Menéndez Pidal observes that almost the entire region belongs 
to the f: firta ‘herida,’ fiediondo, faya ‘montaiia escarpada,’ but f is aspirated 
in some words: jucicu ‘hocico,’ joci ‘hoz,’ jorno (‘‘El dialecto leonés,’’ 
p. 157). 

44 The variants conseyo, fiyo, miyor, regociyo, vieyo distinguish Herrera 
Gallinato’s Sayagués from the rustic speech of Encina and Lucas Fernandez. 
The solution Ul or y < li is also documented in sixteenth and seventeenth century 
proverbs from Western Leén. Correas quotes pallero, Castilian pajero (p. 
191); sallar, Castilian sachar ‘eavar’ (pp. 181, 379); talla, Castilian ataja 
(p. 219); and jinoyo, Castilian hinojo (p. 239). Today in Western Leén 
i>y, U, ch, hence muliere(m) > muller, muyer, mucher or muchier; filiu(m) 
> filo, fiyo or ficho. The UW and y predominate in the Western part. The 
authors of a study on these palatal sounds write: ‘‘No sabemos si ll y y son 
simples grafias de una sola articulacién [y], o si se da en efecto el sonido [1] 
en el habla, lo que parece mfs probable’’ (See M. 8. Andrés Castellanos, et al, 
‘*Limites de palatales en el alto Leén,’’ in Alvaro Galmés de Fuentes and 
Diego Catalan Menéndez-Pidal, Estudios sobre el dominio roménico leonés 
(Madrid, 1957], p. 33, note 1). 

45 Lamano y Beneite, p. 26. 
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it displays such characteristics as the peculiar Leonese diphthong 
[us] derived from Latin 6 and transcribed graphically as u (lugo 
‘luego,’ jugo ‘juego’), the palatalization of initial and medial / and 
n (llabor, Allonso, fiacién, defiotar), the opening or closing of 
atonic vowels through the influence of contiguous consonants 
(anfenito, rizén ‘razén’), the change consonant + / > consonant 
+r (habrar, pracer), the Western Spanish imperatives in a 
< a(d)e < Latin ate (habrai, quedai), and preterites in -oren 
(paroren, repeloren), and the Leonese fondness for formations with 
es- (escabalgar, espeluncar) and per- (percordar, pernunciar), as 
well as the frequent use of an intensive des- (descruciar, des- 
[hljambrinado). Therefore even if the geographic connotation of 
the term Sayagués was not entirely pertinent, the name was justi- 
fiable, since in the early drama the stage jargon was a true regional 
dialect based on Western Spanish speech and not a substandard 
and plebeian form of Castilian. 

Although Herrera Gallinato was partially aware of the dialectal 
nature of the language of Sayago, it is doubtful that during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the educated Spaniard living 
in Castile recognized the totally different linguistic heritage of the 
inhabitants of Sayago. He did not know that the Sayagueses, in 
keeping with their regional pride and patriarchal traditions, were 
still speaking the Leonese dialect which their ancestors had brought 
into the region at the time of the Reconquest. This dialect was 
persisting in spite of ever-increasing political and social pressure 
from Castile. The educated Spaniard simply regarded the lan- 
guage of Sayago as an inferior form of Castilian, a substandard 
and vulgar language that was ludicrous.*® Perhaps he distin- 
guished it from the Salamancan patois only in degree of grotesque- 
ness, the Sayagués being the more grotesque, vulgar and ridiculous. 
This dialect was then chosen to give its name to the literary jargon 
of the stage rustic, since both shared a vulgarity of expression and 
a carelessness of pronunciation generally associated with the un- 
educated masses. 

Consequently because of its Western Spanish characteristics, 
its erudeness of expression and the plebeian nature of its vocab- 


46 Menéndez Pidal observes that as recently as our own time, people regard 
the speech of the inhabitants of Salamanca and Zamora as a ‘‘ castellano mal 
hablado,’’ when in reality these peasants are simply preserving a dialect of 
different tradition from Castilian (‘‘ El dialecto leonés,’’ p. 128). 
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ulary, the Sondersprache for the stage rustic might easily deserve 
its name although it did not faithfully mirror the actual speech 
spoken in Sayago. If we call the jargon ‘‘lenguaje villanesco,’’ 
‘*dialecto charruno,’’ or simply ‘‘lengua ristica,’’ we deprive it 
of the appellation given to it by those who used and heard the 
jargon. We substitute some colorless designation for a word which 
was pregnant with innuendoes, for Sayagués not only qualified the 
rustic’s language, but conjured up as well in the mind of the 
listener, a fascinating picture of the type who spoke that language. 


CHARLOTTE STERN 


Lynchburg, Va. 
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VARIA 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL ALLUSION IN LOPE 


In his review of 8. G. Morley’s The Pseudonyms and Literary Dis- 
guises of Lope de Vega, Professor W. L. Fichter commends the author’s 
thoroughness, then adds: “At most, one or two minor figures have 
escaped his attention. The gracioso Hernandillo in La ocasién perdida 
seems in one speech to be talking for Lope when he defends himself 
against calumniators and deems himself worthy of a coat of arms with 
nineteen castles (cf. Ac. N., VIII, 234b); Lope, it will be recalled, used, 
at about the time in which this play was written (1599-1603), a coat of 
arms with nineteen castles or towers.” It seems to me that a closer 
reading of the passage referred to as well as additional evidence derived 
from the play go far to change this conjecture to a virtual certainty. 

Hernandillo’s words are as follows: 


No hay en mi linaje ofensa; 
los envidiosos lo digan; 
la almohaza es mi defensa; 
que los trabajos obligan 
a lo que el hombre no piensa. 
Mil con rojos y amarillos 
hébitos hacen corrillos 
contra el lacayo que ves, 
que puede honrar un pavés 
eon diez y nueve castillos. 


The first suggestion of an identification of Hernandillo and Lope him- 
self is in the lacayo’s borrowing the famous lines 


que los trabajos obligan 
a lo que el hombre no piensa 


from Lope’s early romance 


Hortelano era Belardo 
de las huertas de Valencia.’ 


The reference to Hernandillo’s detractors has, I believe, a more specific 
target than is suggested by Professor Fichter. The hdbitos rojos y amari- 


1 HR, XX (1952), 347. 
2See the note of Montesinos in Lope de Vega, Poesias liricas, Clasicos 
eastellanos, Vol. 68 (Madrid, 1951), p. 24. 
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los surely allude to sambenitos and probably involve an attack by Lope on 
Géngora, perhaps a reply to the famous sonnet, written after the appear- 
ance of Lope’s Arcadia, which begins: 


Por tu vida, Lopillo, que me borres 

las diez y nueve torres de el escudo, 
porque, aunque todas son de viento, dudo 
que tengas viento para tantas torres.® 


Lope was, of course, not the only contemporary of Géngora to accuse him 
of being of a family of conversos. Quevedo makes the charge more than 
once, notably in the sonnet 


Yo te untaré mis versos con tocino 
porque no me los muerdas, Gongorilla.* 


Other passages in the play corroborate the identification. Thus, on 
three occasions we are told that Hernandillo is from La Montajia, as were 
Lope’s parents. On p. 232a, Hernandillo says of his master, “Hame 
eriado don Juan,/ que yo era un pobre asturiano.” Earlier, on p. 209b, 
don Juan has said of Hernandillo, “Es de la Montafia,” and in another 
passage, on p. 224a, thinking Hernandillo dead, has exclaimed, “Ah pobre 
mozo; aqui murié en Bretafia/ el mejor montafiés que vid Tineo.” (Tineo 
is a town near Oviedo.) 

A last bit of evidence is far from specific. Hernandillo complains of 
being hungry, and adds (p. 216b) : 


Muy buena vida traemos. 
Como historia de pastores, 
que en todo un libro jamés 
duermen, ni comen, ni hay més 
que hablar de celos y amores.® 


Can this be Lope good-humoredly satirizing his own pastoral novel, of 
recent publication ? 

La ocasién perdida appears in the first Peregrino list and has been 
dated as being written between 1599 and 1603. If my assumption is cor- 
rect, it would suggest that the comedia belongs to the early part of that 


3 Géngora, Obras completas, ed. Juan and Isabel Millé y Giménez (Madrid, 
1951), p. 534. See too the note on p. 1160. 

4 Obras completas: Obras en verso, ed. L. Astrana Marin (Madrid, 1952), 
p. 176a. 

5 These lines naturally cali to mind the Cura’s remarks on libros de 
caballerta in Quijote, I, ch. 6. Rodriguez Marin, in his last edition of the 
Quijote, cites another passage in which Lope similarly mocks the pastoral 
novel (Quijote, I, 206). 
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period, shortly after the appearance of La Arcadia in 1598. The play is 
one of the Belardo-Lucinda comedias, though neither has any importance 
as a character, and only one autobiographical note involving them has been 
mentioned.* It is curious that Lope should have saved more important 
autobiographical allusions for the character of the lacayo gracioso Her- 
nandillo. There can have been no such intention in his mind when he 
began to write the play, nor is there anything in the scene in which 
Hernandillo defends himself to make such a defense appropriate. The 
notion of making him the porte-parole of the author may have originated 
in Lope’s noticing that he had created a character from La Montaiia, who 
prides himself on his loyalty to his master and who proclaims himself a 
gentilhombre (p. 216b) and an hidalgo (p. 232b). Smarting under the 
sting of Géngora’s sonnet, he replied through Hernandillo with a counter- 
attack on Géngora’s ancestry. 
Henry N. BersHas 
Wayne State University 


TOWARD A MORE AUTHENTIC TEXT OF CALDERON’S 
EL GRAN TEATRO DEL MUNDO 


As no manuscript copies of Zl gran teatro del mundo appear to have 
been preserved, most attempts to assign a date for the composition of this 
Calderonian auto sacramental have been based largely upon speculation. 
Professor Harry W. Hilborn at one time regarded 1648 to 1650 as the 
most probable dates, but Angel Valbuena Prat was one of the first to 
point out that there are indications that the work may be much older. It 
was first performed in 1649, but certain details lead him to suspect that 
El gran teatro del mundo may have influenced Quevedo’s Epicteto, pub- 
lished in 1635. He suggests, therefore, that Calderén’s auto could have 
been written as early as 1633.7 

A curious and long-neglected volume of manuscripts in the Bancroft 
Library of the University of California, in Berkeley, not only throws con- 
siderable light on this question of chronology but offers evidence that may 
be useful in other respects. These manuscripts are the adaptations of 
three Spanish plays into Nahuatl, the language of the Aztecs. The exist- 
ence of the documents was first reported in a description presumably 


See A. Castro, ‘‘ Alusiones a Micaela de Lujfin en las obras de Lope,’’ 
RFE, V (1918), 266-267, and J. M. de Cossio, Lope, personaje de sus comedias 
(Madrid, 1948), pp. 43-44. 

1A Chronology of the Plays of D. Pedro Calderén de la Barca (Toronto, 
1938), pp. 84 ff. 

2 Ed., Autos sacramentales, Clasicos Castellanos (Madrid, 1942), p. li. 
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written about 1816 by the Mexican bibliographer Beristain y Souza, who 
referred to them as “tres comedias de Lope de Vega Carpio.”* The first 
work in the volume, however, is Calderén’s El gran teatro del mundo.* 
The manuscripts bear the dates 1640 and 1641, and are attributed to a 
Mexican priest of Aztec descent, Bartolomé de Alva Ixtlilxochitl. 

The Mexican authority on the literature of the Aztecs, Padre Angel 
Maria Garibay, does not question the authenticity of these manuscripts. 
Alva’s interest in his ancestral tongue had already led him to publish other 
works in Nahuatl to assist in the Christianizing of his people.® 

The dates to be found in these manuscripts are significant, of course, as 
a vindication of Valbuena Prat’s speculations as to the comparatively early 
date of composition of El gran teatro del mundo. Unquestionably, Alva 
must have had to rely upon a manuscript copy of the auto, for the 
princeps edition did not appear until 1655. Moreover, one must allow 
for a lapse of time sufficient to account for the presence of the copy in the 
remote village of Tzumpahuacan, where Alva was a curate in those years.” 
Consequently, it would seem that the positing of 1633 as a likely date of 
composition is completely defensible. 

Other deductions suggest themselves. One may presume that the text 
in the translator’s possession would have been more faithful to Calderén’s 
original version than one dating from a later period. In view of the fact 
that Valbuena Prat has chosen to base his edition upon the Pando edition 
of 1717 rather than upon that of 1655, it is worthwhile to examine the 
evidence carefully.® 

It should be borne in mind that the Nahuatl work is an adaptation 
rather than a strict translation. A comparison of this version with the 
Spanish original confirms the fact that the Mexican author has abridged 
but in no sense distorted the Calderonian work. In the latter, using the 


8 Biblioteca hispanoamericana setentrional, 2a ed. (Amecameca, 1883), I, 
58. 


4 The others are El animal profeta y dichoso parricida and La madre de la 
mejor. The former, long attributed to Lope de Vega, is now generally accepted 
as the work of Mira de Meseua. The latter is probably a genuine Lopean piece. 
In addition to these, there is a brief Nahuatl ‘‘entremés de la comedia,’’ 
bound between the first and the second plays. Its theme seems to be entirely 
Mexican. See my article, ‘‘The 17th century Nahuatl entremés, In ilamatzin 
ihuan in piltontli,’’ Kentucky Foreign Language Quarterly, V (1958), 26-34. 

5 Historia de la literatura néhuatl, 2 vols. (Mexico, 1953-1954), IT, 340. 

6See Alexander A. Parker, The Allegorical Drama of Calder6n (Oxford, 
1943), p. 110. 

7 Garibay, II, 340-342. 

8 He explains: ‘‘. . . su [el de 1655] texto es igual al de Pando, y no 
merece crédito mayor debido a varias confusiones de atribucién del mismo 
volumen,’’ Autos sacramentales, p. lix. 
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familiar “play-within-a-play” device, the Creator, as Autor, commands the 
World, as producer or stage-manager, to summon a cast to perform a 
drama in celebration of His omnipotence. This play is intended to 
symbolize the eternal drama of existence. The characters required for the 
allegory, in addition to El Autor and El Mundo, are El Rey, La Discrecién, 
La Ley de Gracia, La Hermosura, El Rico, El Labrador, El Pobre, and Un 
Nitio. With the sole exception of the Labrador, the Mexican version re- 
tains these same characters. 

Professor Sturgis E. Leavitt has commented upon the fact that 
Calderén’s Labrador, who is given a considerable proportion of the lines, is 
the most important character in the play, next to the Pobre.® It might 
appear, perhaps, that the elimination of so important a role would impair 
the theme of the auto. On the contrary, no such flaw can be detected in 
Alva’s version, because of his skill in merging the traits of the two charac- 
ters, outwardly so different. In fact, Calderén’s play itself reveals a grow- 
ing rapport between the two as they become aware of the similarities of 
their vicissitudes. Eventually this kinship is acknowledged, somewhat 
grudgingly, by the characters themselves..° The Mexican author, per- 
haps with an eye toward brevity, has shown considerable insight in selecting 
the one role that could be deleted without sacrificing the coherence of the 
Spanish masterpiece. 

At this point, perhaps, one should consider the possibility that the copy 
upon which Alva patterned his adaptation did not contain the role of the 
Labrador at all. Conceivably, the part could have been previously dis- 
earded by a producer seeking to shorten the play or to adapt it to a 
limited cast. For, as Professor Everett W. Hesse has remarked, the 
dramatist in that period retained no rights to his play after selling it to an 
impresario, who was free to alter it as he chose.11 There is evidence, 
nevertheless, that the omission of the Labrador had not already occurred. 
It can be seen that Alva’s Labrador is not entirely the dejected wretch who 
wanders disconsolately through Calderén’s auto. Alva has endowed him 
with unmistakable touches of the brashness and truculence that were charac- 
teristic of the Labrador. He has lost some of his submissiveness, and there 
is more sarcasm in his repartee with his fellow-actors. Thus, in the 
Mexican play the two roles have been blended into one that is even more 
vital to the drama than either had been originally. 


9 ** Humor in the ‘autos’ of Calderén,’’ Hisp., XX XIX (1956), 142. 
10 For example, upon noting the humility and repentance of the Labrador 
as he receives his final summons, the Pobre is moved to remark: 
A este Labrador me inclino, 
aunque me reprehendié. (1105-1106) 


11‘*The Publication of Calder6n’s Plays in the 17th Century,’’ PQ, 
XXVII (1948), 38. 
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On the whole, the action of the Nahuatl version follows that of the 
modern text of the Spanish auto rather faithfully. One might conclude, 
then, that Alva’s model did not differ materially from the Pando edition of 
1717. Yet, a number of variations may be found upon comparing Val- 
buena Prat’s edition, based upon Pando’s, and a Spanish translation from 
the Nahuatl, which I undertook after examining the manuscripts in the 
Bancroft Library in 1949.2” 

To be sure, some of these variations are insignificant, or result in a 
clarification of details that were previously obscure. However, there is one 
notable passage in which even the Nahuatl adaptation provides corrobora- 
tion for the 1655 text. This occurs near the close of the auto. The Autor 
metes out a period in Purgatory to the Labrador (not in the Alva version, 
of course), the Hermosura, and the Rey, as the three characters who have 
failed to measure up to their full capacities. Then, in recognition of the 
generous plea that Discrecién offers on behalf of the Rey, who had be- 
friended her, He suspends the rest of his penance, and invites him to 
ascend to his reward. In Valbuena Prat’s edition, the Autor is given these 
lines : 

Yo le remito la pena, 

pues la Religién le abona. 

Pues vivid con esperanzas, 

vuele el siglo, el tiempo corra. (1489-1492) 


This sequence lacks coherence, for the reference of the last two lines 
would be inappropriate in the mouth of the Autor. The 1655 text, which I 
have examined in a microfilmed copy, assigns these lines to Hermosura, 
with a change in the subject of the first verb; thus: 


Pues viuo con esperangas, 
buele el siglo, el tiempo corra. 


The inference is clear. Having seen the clemency extended to the Rey, 
whose failings had indeed been rather similar to her own, she is entitled 
to expect an early deliverance. Accordingly, she fervently prays for the 
time to fly. Similarly, the Labrador adds a plea for “bulas de difuntos” 
(1. 1493) to shorten his stay in Purgatory. The hopes of these two are 
vindicated, for the Autor soon summons them to join their more favored 
companions. 

It is significant to find that the Nahuatl text unmistakably bears out this 
interpretation, for the corresponding passage, in my Spanish translation, is 
as follows, with the Sefior (Autor) speaking to Hermosura: 


12 This study, in a revised form, appeared as ‘‘The Calderonian Auto 
Sacramental El Gran Teatro del Mundo: An Edition and Translation of a 
Nahuatl Version,’’ Middle American Research Institute, New Orleans, 1960. 
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Seftior: Que sufra sélo poco rato, porque ti hablas en pro de él. 
Rey: Sdélo hay que tener esperanza para sostenernos. 
Hermosura: Tengamos esperanza. 


Thus, the comment of Hermosura represents the last two lines appended 
to the speech of the Autor in the Valbuena Prat edition. There can be 
little doubt that Alva’s copy of Calderén’s auto corresponded more closely 
at this point to the text exemplified by the 1655 princeps eJition than to 
that of the Pando edition of 1717. The remark of the Rey, presumably, 
is an interpolation by the translator, as it does not appear in the original. 

Such occasional discrepancies are insufficient to justify serious doubts 
as to the general reliability of the Pando edition of Calderén’s El gran 
teatro del mundo, as accepted by Valbuena Prat. They do suggest that 
perhaps the edition of 1655 is more faithful to the original composition 
than has been suspected herctofore. Certainly the evidence provided by 
Bartolomé de Alva’s Nahuatl adaptation should not be rejected merely 
because of its uniqueness. 

Wiis A. Hunter 


Bowling Green State University 














REVIEWS 


Juan del Encina. Prometheus in Search of Prestige. By J. Richard 
Andrews. (University of California Publications in Modern Philol- 
ogy, vol. 53.) University of California Press, Berkeley-Los Angeles, 
1959: 188 pages. 


Mr. Andrews, on page 108 of his book, makes the startling statement: 
“The secular theater in Spain began as a shout for personal recognition.” 
But startling as it may be when thus quoted out of context, the author has 
taken great pains to build up to this observation. Starting with the pro- 
testations of modesty in his prologues, Encina, it is claimed, consistently 
made use of this rhetorical convention to press his claims to recognition 
and reward in turn upon his public, his patrons the Duke and Duchess of 
Alba, the Catholic Sovereigns, and finally, when all else had failed, the 
ecclesiastical authorities. Encina was, to use the current jargon, a status- 
seeker. Aware that his claim to fame lay in his reputation as a writer of 
pastoral villancicos, he attempted to increase the prestige attached to this 
type of poetry, by pointing out its classical pedigree, and also to demon- 
strate that this was not his only style of writing. But “Encina was less 
interested in poetry than in what it could do for him”; and it was probably 
in order to achieve a more effective appeal that he turned to dramatic 
poetry, as a means of keeping himself in the public eye, the shepherd 
disguise now serving as his cloak for a purely conventional humility. 

The author of this monograph has given it the subtitle “Prometheus in 
search of prestige,” and it is only when one realises that the identification 
with the hero was Encina’s own that it dawns on one that, although this 
kind of comparison was within the conventions of the day, the poet’s 
yearning for recognition must have been something almost pathological. 
It was in the “Prohemio . . . en la copilacion de sus obras,” addressed to 
Ferdinand and Isabella, that Encina, referring to Prometheus, wrote: “Y 
assi yo desta manera viendo me con favor del Duque y duquesa de alva mis 
sefiores: subi a la gran altura de la contemplacion de vuestras ecelencias 
por aleancar siquiera vna centella de su resplandor / para poder en mi 
muerta lavor y de barro/introduzir espiritus vitales” (Fol. 1r); but 
Encina’s desire to be recognised as divino was repeated in more fantastic 
terms, which, were it not for the equation by the Church Fathers and 
later writers of Prometheus with Christ, might seem to verge on the 
blasphemous. 

Mr. Andrews’ book is not only an intriguing study in itself; but it 
suggests new ways of approaching some of the problems over which critics 
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of Encina have stumbled in the past, such as the relationship between the 
so-called first and second églogas, linked by the protean figure of Juan. 
It also hints at Encina’s possible importance as a herald of Garcilaso’s 
Italianate innovations. That it reveals Encina as a most unpleasant 
person is beside the point: but can we accept this presentation of him as 
a Prometheus in search of prestige? Encina, Mr. Andrews tells us, was 
an artist very conscious of what he was doing. Yet to show him as the 
status-seeker he seems to be here, a great deal of reading between the lines 
has been necessary; and the author, anxious to collect all the available 
evidence to support his case, has probably overstated it. A long article 
would probably have been adequate to deal with what is admittedly a 
limited aspect of the personality of an author whose significance for the 
history of Spanish literature is perhaps greater than his intrinsic impor- 
tance. The work is often repetitious and verbose, and far too much use 
is made of critical jargon. In a work of this length, a separate bibliog- 
raphy would have been a helpful addition. Nevertheless, Mr. Andrews’ 
work remains an interesting and valuable contribution not only to our 
knowledge of Encina, but more generally of the sixteenth century literary 
world in Spain. 


C. A. Jones 
Oxford 


La novela pastoril espatiola. By Juan Bautista Avalle-Arce. Revista de 
Occidente, Madrid, 1959: xi + 249 pages. 


This is a good book. Though I shall express disagreement with various 
statements of the author, I view with great satisfaction the progress 
made—progress in understanding and possessing a literature and a cul- 
ture—since Hugo Albert Rennert published The Spanish Pastoral Ro- 
mances in 1892 (revised 1912). 

The pastoral is not an artificial genre, literatura de clase. We are 
dealing with one aspect of the Renaissance myth: “la posibilidad—realidad 
—de que el escritor se piense como pastor debe dar el golpe de gracia” to 
the idea of artificiality (pp. 120-121). In these novels it is a question 
“de presentar la sensibilidad del escritor y de su momento recubiertos con 
el pellico pastoril” (148). When Balbuena in his El siglo de oro... 
inserts autobiographical elements, the spell of myth is broken: “ese orbe 
est4 desmitificado y abierto a la realidad personal.” Such intrusions are 
always a sign that “el orbe pastoril esté rebajado.” Balbuena’s shepherds 
no longer dwell “en un trasunto del Paraiso terrenal.” The belief in a new 
Eden is then “en trance de agonia” and the vacuum is filled with “los mas 
delicados trabajos de filigrana retérica” (180-181). What does the myth 
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teach? That “Amor se desterré del coneurso de las gentes, y bused la 
soledad de las selvas, contento de habitar con los sencillos pastores” (126, 
n. 14). Cf. 79, n. 58, and the diseussion (40-42) of Torquemada—an 
author who presents “una visién temporal del pastor—pastoral temporal 
mas pastor mitico—” though in varying proportions. 

Chap. I, La Tradicién y la Critica, gives a review of the various 
“preocupaciones” of erities across the years. The first Spanish study on 
the pastoral was written by Juan Antonio Mayans y Siscar, brother of the 
famous Gregorio (16). Chap. II, Los Precursores, treats with a fullness 
to which my files can add nothing, the early manifestations of the pastoral 
theme, beginning with the novels of chivalry.1_ In this preparatory period, 
Garcilaso “marca la apoteosis de lo pastoril” (53). 

Chap. III is entitled La Diana de Montemayor. Montemayor’s first 
work, unprinted until recently, was a Didlogo espiritual, “rebosante de 
cultura biblica” (55). The first part of his Cancionero shows the influence 
of Erasmus and Savonarola (56). I was not only—the reviewer adds— 
Montemayor’s interest in analysis of the amatory passion that led him to 
translate Ausias March; Montemayor’s long poem Miserere Mei. . 
closely parallels March’s famous Cantico espiritual (M. de Riquer, Traduc- 
ciones casts. de Ausias March ..., Barcelona, 1946, p. xxiv). This 
should be borne in mind when we read, in Gilbert Highet’s The Classical 
Tradition (New York-London, 1949, p. 169) that “all these pastoral books” 
contain “a genuine rejection of the austere and other-worldly Christian 
ideals, an assertion of the power of this world and human passion.” Also: 
the ‘melancholy’ of the Diana need not be regarded as a “caracteristica 
judia” (Castro, Bataillon). The author perceives correctly that the doubts 
outweigh the evidence in this matter. In addition to the sweetly melan- 
choly tone to be expected in an “obra renacentista y bucdlica” (illusions 
are inevitably disappointed; 58-59), one should not forget—digo yo—the 
earried-over melancholy of the unsuccessful lover of the courtly-love tra- 
dition. 

The Diana was successful in showing the discovery of new “posibi- 
lidades novelisticas de Naturaleza, Amor y Fortuna” (60). Platonic 


1 Courtly Love and Neoplatonism are more akin than the author realizes 
(36-37). This will appear in my forthcoming book, Spain and the Western 
Tradition. The Castilian Mind in Literature ..., vol. I: War and Love. 
Nor can one accept the idea (45) that ‘‘el retraso cultural sintomidtico de 
Espafia se refleja claramente en la evolucién del género dramdtico, muy tardia 
respecto de otros teatros europeos occidentales.’’ The chronology and the 
originality of Spain appear clearly in Propalladia and Other Works of 
Bartolomé de Torres Naharro, edited by Joseph E. Gillet, vol. IV: Torres 
Naharro and the Drama of the Renaissance, transcribed, edited, and completed 
by Otis H. Green, Philadelphia, 1961. 
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aesthetics are much older in Europe than the author supposes (cf. E. de 
Bruyne, Estudios de estética medieval, 3 vols., Madrid, 1958, passim). 
“Los que sufren son mejores” is a carry-over from courtly love (67). Of 
special interest is the author’s explanation of the presence of salvajes in 
the Diana (72-73): as part of the orchestration, they announce “una 
inminente violencia amorosa.” Interesting also is the comparison with 
“la novelas bizantinas” (78). For all of Europe the Diana becomes “el 
modelo en que se plasma la nueva expresién formal e ideolégica del mito 
pastoril” (82). 

Chap. IV studies Las Continuaciones de la Diana. Can one really take 
seriously the belief of some crities that in the Celestina the deus ex machina 
is the social barrier that separates the lovers (84)? Or can one believe 
that “una novela destinada a pintar un amor feliz” (87) was a conception 
“de una novedad absoluta en la literatura occidental?” What of the 
Amadis (Justina Ruiz de Conde, El amor y el matrimonio secreto en los 
libros de caballerias, Madrid, 1948)? In the romances of chivalry happi- 
ness is not postponed until “el final de la obra” (88) ; it exists in the midst 
of danger and obstacles, deriving its peculiar intensity therefrom. Oriana 
and Amadis prolong their blissfully seeret amour for some ten years before 
their public marriage. Dr. Avalle-Arce shows clearly that Pérez’s con- 
tinuation is a first step toward the “des-idealizacién del ideal” that reaches 
its culmination in the Bodas de Camacho in Don Quijote (98). In Gil 
Polo’s continuation the “festejos nupciales” are entirely cortesanos, involv- 
ing an “acercamiento a la Historia” and producing a series of “brotes 
realistas” that root the novel in “la cireunstancia.” The bucolic world 
appears against its background of Neoplatonism, Scholasticism or Stoicism, 
“y ello lo informa con las principales directivas ideolégicas de su momento” 
(110). 

Chap. V, Autobiografia y Novela, treats of Galvez de Montalvo, Lope 
de Vega, and Gaspar Mereader. Here there is a passing “del foco mitico 
al foco histérico-personal” (119). The conflict of these two elements 
opens up new aesthetic possibilities (121). The result is the pastoraliza- 
tion of reality and the socialization of “la pastoril” (123). The discussion 
of Nature (129) draws unjustified conclusions which will become impos- 
sible when once the study of the concept of Nature in the Spanish Renais- 
sance is made. There is no significance in the fact that in 1582 Montalvo 
called Nature “maestra Natura” (129, n. 18). Torres Naharro in 1517 
called himself “hijo . . . de la Maestra Natura” (Propal., Ded.). Lope’s 
Arcadia, because of its author’s firm autobiographical intention, is “una 
firmacién de demasia” (136). In Mercader’s El Prado de Valencia, the 
courtly elements outweigh the pastoral elements; the “vivir edénico” gives 
way to a scale of social values (143). To sum up this chapter: the 
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pastoral world of Montemayor has its “realidad inconeusa”; in Montalvo 
and Lope there is balance between pastoral and personal elements; in 
Mereader, the force of myth has disappeared and the pastoral world be- 
comes a mere prolongation of “lo cortesano” (145). 

Chap. VI is entitled Los Raros—minor figures that open a crack 
through which we can perceive “algo de lo que estaba ocurriendo” (148). 
We must pass them over here, noting that in 1620 “el género todavia 
suscitaba simpatia” (165, n. 30). Chap. VII, Los Italianizantes, deals 
with minor figures, and with two of some prominence, Balbuena and Sudrez 
de Figueroa. The fact that Balbuena (1608) considered it possible for Art 
to surpass Nature is not a sign of the decline of “el ideario renacentista” 
(182) since the idea is a part of Renaissance ideology, explicitly stated by 
Partenio in 1560 and by Sealiger in 1561 (Spingarn, A Hist. of Lit. Crit. 
in the Ren., New York, 1899, pp. 37, 133-134). We may say the same 
thing for Fortuna: its subordination to the idea of Providence is a constant 
of Spanish culture (see my article in the homenaje to Damaso Alonso, 
vol. II, “Sobre las dos Fortunas: de tejas arriba y de tejas abajo”). In 
like manner, one cannot believe that in these years (1608, 1609) “la verdad 
poética no es aceptable, a menos de poder identificarla con la verdad 
dogmatica,” so that “la esencia del bucolismo, verdad poética por defini- 
cién,” may be regarded as “finiquitada en ese momento” (195). In these 
very years Géngora composed his Oda a la toma de Larache. The 
Soledades would follow soon. 

Chap. VIII is devoted to Cervantes. The author is very successful in 
showing how in La Galatea we have foreshadowings of Don Quijote. This 
pastoral “plantea en forma cabal el problema de Vida y Literatura” (215). 
In the famous passage in the Coloquio de los perros “la pastoril literaria” 
is, from the standpoint of objectivity, false; but this affirmation by 
Berganza is immediately given the lie as the dog recreates the pastoral 
world imaginatively before our eyes (224). Cervantes’ new fusing of 
Poetry and History does not imply the collapse of the pastoral myth, but 
shows “la nueva y posible simultaneidad de enfoques” (226). 

The final chapter (nine pages) discusses “Censuras y Vueltas a lo 
Divino.” We return to our point of departure: we are dealing with 
serious literature. “Con esa morosidad que le ha sido tan censurada, la 
novela pastoril efectia por primera vez la delicada tarea de atravesar 
analiticamente las capas de vivencias personales hasta llegar a lo irredu- 
cible humano. Este psicologismo en caliente capta a la sensibilidad 
europea en el momento preciso en que comienza a cuajar la vida senti- 
mental moderna” (241). To have shown this is something of an hazafia. 


Otis H. Green 


University of Pennsylvania 
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Vicente Espinel and Marcos de Obregén. A Life and Its Literary Repre- 
sentation. Por George Haley. (Brown University Studies, XX VI.) 
Providence, R. I., 1959: xiii + 254 p4ginas. 


La gran fama de Vicente Espinel entre sus contempordneos resulta 
dificil de explicar en nuestros dias. Como misico, nada suyo se conserva, 
y, ademas, la tradicién de que fué el inventor de la guitarra espafiola de 
cinco cuerdas es desacertada.t Como poeta, no descuella en el nutrido 
plantel de “segundones” que pululan en los iltimos afios del siglo XVI y 
primeros del XVII. Y aqui, nuevamente, hay que quitarle otro laurel 
tradicional: Espinel no inventé la espinela.2 Como novelista, el atento y 
fino examen que nos ofrece George Haley de su Marcos de Obregén 
demuestra repetidamente, en palabras del propio Haley, “a basic conflict 
between the structure and the logic of the narrative” (p. 69). 

La nueva apreciacién de Vicente Espinel, y de su valor eficaz en la 
historia literaria, a que nos invitan estas pruebas de cargo es tarea por 
hacer, como lo es, en sentido radical, la historia literaria espafiola en si. 
Haley soslaya el problema, llevado por el plausible propésito de analizar 
a fondo el Marcos de Obregén. Pero no se entienda esto como un regateo 
de méritos: cumple decir ya que al actuar asi Haley nos brinda un hermoso 
y ejemplar anAlisis. 

Siendo el Marcos de Obregén, como lo es, una novela autobiografica, 
Haley parte metédicamente de una reconstruccién de la vida de su autor. 
Hasta el momento, la biografia mds autorizada de Espinel habia sido la 
de Juan Pérez de Guzm4n en su edicién de dicha novela (Barcelona, 1881). 
Pero, como hace ver Haley, esta reconstruccién adolece de serios errores al 
interpretar en forma literal ciertos pasajes de la novela, tal como el 
supuesto cautiverio en Argel, que desde ahora debe quedar relegado a la 
categoria de pura experiencia literaria, y no personal, como que esté 
inspirado en la Topografia e historia general de Argel del P. Haedo 
(v. Haley, pp. 147-155). 

En sus rasgos generales la vida de Espinel abarea las siguientes etapas : 
nifez en Ronda (n. 1550), estudios en Salamanca, viaje a Italia, vuelta a 
Ronda y radicacién definitiva en Madrid (m. 1624). Al seguir a su autor 
en estas andanzas, Haley hace atinado uso de un buen acopio de docu- 
mentos originales, en parte inéditos.* Hay que hacer hincapié en lo bien 


1 V. Isabel Pope Conant, ‘‘ Vicente Espinel as a Musician,’’ Studies in the 
Renaissance, V (1958), 133-144. 

2 V. Diversas rimas, ed. Dorothy Clotelle Clarke (Nueva York, 1956), y 
José Maria de Cossio, ‘‘La décima antes de Espinel,’’?’ RFE, XXVIII (1944), 
428-454. 

3 El] testamento de Espinel publicado entre los apéndices lo habia publicado 
poco antes Luis Astrana Marin, en el monumental farrago de su Vida ejemplar 
y heroica de Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, VII (Madrid, 1958), 120-122, con 
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documentada que queda ahora la vida de Espinel, porque es precisamente 
con apoyo en esta rigurosa reconstruccién que Haley se interna, en la 
segunda parte de su estudio, en los vericuetos autobiograficos de la novela 
para desentrafiarlos. 

El autor inicia esta segunda parte con el planteo del problema previo 
a todos los demas: ,qué implica el autobiografismo en la creacién nove- 
listiea? El acto del eseritor de re-pensarse y re-crearse como materia 
artistica singulariza por igual su actitud ante la vida y ante la literatura, 
ya que, en tal caso (valga la perogrullada), ambas confluyen en el acto 
genésico. Pero Haley no se concierne mucho con el curioso fenédmeno del 
autobiografismo preponderante en esa época y el consecuente vivirse por 
partida doble. Prefiere, en cambio, enfrentarse con las formas en que todo 
esto repercute en el quehacer literario. Paso a paso sigue el maravilloso 
proceso de transmutacién de la anéedota humana en episodio artistico, 0, 
en el vocabulario de la época, la metamérfosis de Historia en Poesia. 

Esta minuciosa y sutil labor de Haley nos permite apreciar el envés de 
la trama del Marcos de Obregén con una nitidez rara en los anilisis 
literarios al uso. En todo momento podemos apreciar la labor artistica y 
su concomitante humano, lo que facilita en buena medida la apreciacién 
critica. En este altimo sentido, el autor hace bien claro el dormitar mids 
que homérico de Espinel, para quien la Historia tiene tal peso gravitatorio 
que dificulta el aleance de la Poesia, como queda demostrado ampliamente 
en los eapitulos V—-VIII, en especial, de esta obra. 

Es en esta segunda parte donde se hace evidente lo acertado del método 
de Haley. El previo esquema biografico le permite adentrarse con pie 
seguro en las frondosidades novelisticas, mientras que una detenida criba 
de éstas robustece la reconstruccién de la primera parte. Esta doble 
penetracién mutua ilumina el proceso creativo y la téenica del Marcos de 
Obregén en forma cabal. 

Me quedan por hacer algunas observaciones de detalle que se refieren 
a la reconstruccién biografica. Al referirse al viaje de Espinel a Italia, 
Haley supone que su regreso a Madrid debié ocurrir antes de mediados de 
1584 (p. 11). Esta suposicién no sélo es acertada sino que es probable 
que el novelista hubiese vuelto antes atin de esa fecha, pues Cervantes, en 
su elogio de Espinel en la Galatea (“Canto de Caliope”), no dice que éste 
estuviese todavia en Italia, como hace en el caso de Baltasar de Escobar. 
Y la aprobacién de la Galatea es de febrero de 1584. 

Al tratar de las relaciones entre Espinel y Lope de Vega, en la época 
de los amores de éste con Elena Osorio, Haley se muestra demasiado cauto 
(p. 16). Una de las procaces sétiras de Lope contra la familia de su 
ex-amante dice asi: “La capitana de todas, / hija de la sabia Inés, / aunque 


variantes de lectura, en especial en los nombres proprios. Pero por las fechas 
es evidente que Haley no pudo utilizar dicho volumen. 
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quién es no se sabe, /Espinel diré quién es... .” Para explicar este 
pasaje, el editor de las sdtiras, Joaquin de Entrambasaguas, supuso 
apresuradamente que Espinel habia tenido amores con la Osorio en 1577. 
Haley no acepta, desde luego, tan infundado aserto, pero vacila al explicar 
el sentido de la alusién. A mi parecer, Lope est4 pensando en el Espinel 
autor de la Sdtira contra las damas de Sevilla, composicién de euya gran 
popularidad el propio Haley nos dejé constancia en la p. 8. Y en dicha 
sdtira Espinel ataca a las cortesanas, con lo que Lope (con reticencia poco 
usual en esta serie de escritos) viene a acusar a Elena Osorio de ejercer 
el mismo oficio. 

Por dltimo: Haley publica como inédito un soneto de Espinel “a la 
mudanza de la corte” (p. 41), que ya habia sido publicado por A. G. de 
Amezia, en su edicién del Casamiento engatioso y Coloquio de de los perros 
(Madrid, 1912), p. 17. Esto no tendria importancia alguna, si no fuera 
por un problemita cronolégico entrafiado. Haley fecha el soneto en 1605, 
cuando la corte regresé de Valladolid a Madrid; Amezia lo fecha en 1601, 
cuando la corte se mudé de Madrid a Valladolid. Opto por la fecha de 
Ameziia, pues ésa fue la verdadera “mudanza de la corte”; la otra ocasién 
no se llamé mudanza, por aquello de que “sélo Madrid es corte.” * 

Como conclusién, quiero dejar constancia que no me valgo del tépico 
consagrado al decir que estas observaciones no quitan ni un Apice del 
subido valor de este trabajo. Lo digo en el mas estricto de los sentidos. 


JvuaN Bautista AVALLE-ARCE 
Ohio State University 


The Sources of the Text of Quevedo’s “Politica de Dios.” By James O. 
Crosby. The Modern Language Association of America, New York, 
1959: ix + 125 pages. 


James 0. Crosby’s new book brings further light to bear on the muddle 
of conflicting texts which has long bedeviled the efforts of Quevedo schol- 
ars.. Dr. Crosby made a substantial contribution two years ago when he 
set out with patience and clarity the steps he followed in reconstructing the 
most probable original of the Memorial, “Catélica, sacra, real Magestad,” 
and in ordering the variant readings which form The Text Tradition of 
the “Memorial . . .” (Lawrence, Kansas, 1958). Now he has given us, 


¢La lectura del libro de Haley me ha proporcionado, entre otras cosas, el 
raro placer de la auto-correccién. En mi libro sobre La novela pastoril 
espafiola (Madrid, 1959), p. 167, se me escap6 un talludo gazapo al decir que 
Jacinto de Espinel Adorno, autor de una novela pastoril, no era pariente de 
Vicente Espinel. Lo era, y nada menos que su sobrino y heredero.—Para 
ultimar detalles: por el ‘‘ Pedro Valentin’’ que cita Haley en la p. 97n. y en el 
indice onomdstico, hay que leer ‘‘ Valentin de Pedro.’’ 
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with equal meticulousness, an analysis of the texts and editions of the 
Politica de Dios. That he has devoted himself to a major work of the 
great seventeenth-century moralist Crosby’s book makes clear. Nine edi- 
tions of the Politica de Dios are now identified for 1626, the first year of 
its publication, a figure which surpasses the seven printings in 1605 of the 
First Part of the Quijote. 

The present critical study is particularly weleome in that it establishes 
a sound basis for determining the text in which Quevedo himself made 
revisions later in 1626. Omissions, additions and patent errors mark the 
contradictory versions published in Zaragoza that year. To which of these 
possibilities should the modern student of Quevedo give credenve as he 
searches for the authentic changes the author made on his own pages? 
Working towards the solution of this problem, Dr. Crosby made use of 
the Frias manuscript (1626) which, although known to the great pioneer- 
ing editor of Quevedo, Aureliano Fern4ndez-Guerra, has not been ex- 
ploited in a hundred years. The manuscript now appears to be the oldest 
and purest version of the Politica, independent of the first edition printed 
in Zaragoza, but probably based, like it, on some lost text from 1625. 
Moreover, what was heretofore considered a single printing in Zaragoza, 
1626, Crosby now shows to have been three separate ones, which he labels 
X, Y and Z. The first of these (with two copies in Lisbon and one in 
Seville) has never previously been identified. Edition Y, which had in 
the past been taken for the first edition, is in reality the second, brought 
out sometime in the spring of that year. It is Y which shows the greatest 
likelihood of having been the basis for Quevedo’s revised text, published 
sometime after November 11 in Madrid. 

The printings after 1626 are carefully surveyed, and a hitherto unknown 
edition of Salamanca, 1629, is deseribed. Dr. Crosby, after intelligent and 
painstaking assessment of detail, concludes from his study of the first 
edition of the Second Part (Madrid, 1655) that it is probably not a lineal 
descendant of the manuscript now in the Royal Academy of History. 
However it is fair to conjecture, in the absence of copies intervening 
between the lost autograph and these two versions, that the edition, in 
twenty-three chapters, shared a common textual source with the eight 
chapters which comprise the manuscript. 

Two appendices increase the value of this volume: the first provides 
a critical edition of a manuscript which is itself a summary of the Politica, 
and the second offers a detailed bibliographical description of the manu- 
seripts and editions to 1655 which Dr. Crosby has treated. He has applied 
with unfailing good judgment the methods of textual criticism elaborated 
in studies of Classical, English, and Old French texts. With resourceful- 
ness commensurate with his demanding task, he has set a brilliant example 
for others to follow; and the Modern Language Association, through its 
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Committee on Award, is to be congratulated for publishing the results of 
his enterprise. Scholars will look forward with eager anticipation to the 
preparation of a reliable edition of the Politica de Dios, and to Dr. 
Crosby’s further editorial undertakings. 
Monroe Z. Harrer 
University of Michigan 


The Dramatic Craftsmanship of Calderén. His Use of Earlier Plays. 
By Albert E. Sloman. The Dolphin Book Co., Oxford, 1958: 327 
pages. 


Professor Sloman has given us a thorough and detailed study of 
Calderén’s dramatic art. I replace his term ‘craftsmanship’ by the word 
‘art’ because Professor Sloman’s interest goes far beyond mere dramatic 
craftsmanship. He actually shows that Calderén’s dramatic technique is 
the result of a unified view of man. Calderén’s quest for unity in dramatic 
structure springs from his “view of man’s moral responsibility which im- 
posed a strict causal sequence upon the different incidents. Man is shown 
to be responsible for his own fate” (p. 284). The book’s final conclusion 
is that Calderén’s “serious plays have, at bottom, but one subject and one 
theme: man, subverting the order of natural values by his moral error and 
human frailty, or in the labyrinthine confusion of life groping towards 
the light by the aid of reason and diseretion. Calderén emerges from these 
studies . . . as a poetic dramatist of deep human significance” (308). 

As early as 1845 the first historian of the comedia, Graf von Schack, 
observed the close relationship of some of Calderén’s plays to those of 
Tirso and Mira de Ameseua. More specifically in his Nachtraége of 1854, 
he stated that Los cabellos de Absalén, El médico de su honra, El alcalde 
de Zalamea, El principe constante, and La nifia de Gémez Arias were based 
on earlier plays. El médico de su honra and El alcalde de Zalamea are 
transformations of plays of the same title attributed to Lope de Vega. 
La nita de Gémez Arias by Luis Vélez de Guevara inspired Calderén’s 
La nitia de Gémez Arias. La fortuna adversa del Infante D. Fernando de 
Portugal, attributed to Lope, and La venganza de Tamar by Tirso de 
Molina provided the material for El principe constante and Los cabellos 
de Absalén respectively, in the last case to the extent of the almost literal 
incorporation of an entire act of the source play. Strange as it is, it took 
more than one hundred years before a scholar followed Schack’s sugges- 
tions in earnest and established the exact nature of Calderén’s debt to his 
predecessors by way of a close comparison of debtor-plays with their 
sources. The result is Professor Sloman’s book. In addition to the plays 
just mentioned, he investigates Las armas de la hermosura derived from 
El privilegio de las mujeres by Calderén, Pérez de Montalban, and Coello, 
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El mayor encanto amor, based on Polifemo y Circe by Mira de Amescua, 
Pérez de Montalban, and Calderén, and La vida es suefio related to Yerros 
de naturaleza y aciertos de la fortuna by Coello and Calderén. The study 
of the eight plays is preceded by an Introduction (9-17) and followed by 
a Conclusion (278-308) which organizes in a comprehensive systematic 
presentation the various characteristics, technical, stylistic, metrical, and 
ideological, which have emerged from the close analysis of the eight plays. 
The “Bibliography of Calderonian Criticism since 1900” (309-322) is 
arranged chronologically up to and including the year 1956. 

For all plays Professor Sloman’s procedure is essentially the same. 
After preliminary considerations concerning questions of authorship of 
the source play, chronology, editions, and similar points, he studies the 
dramatic structure of the Calderonian play, relating it to its source act by 
act, episode by episode. Calderén’s omissions and additions are inter- 
preted as conditioned by the requirements of an unified theme. Next he 
takes up the comparison of the characters, followed by observations about 
language and versification. This method entails discussion of the same 
detail under different angles and a certain repetitiousness is surely un- 
avoidable. Similarly, when moving from one play to the next, the scholar 
and critic will come upon the same features again and again. After Pro- 
fessor Sloman’s analytical studies of the eight plays Caiderén emerges as 
a religious moralist of firm and unwavering convictions and a dramatic 
poet in full possession of structural and stylistic craftsmanship. This is 
true at least for the eight plays studied, whose tentative dates range from 
1628 to 1652, a period of twenty-four years. 

Calder6én wanted to present as a poetic dramatist his view of man as 
a person of moral responsibility of choice, exercising his libre albedrio and 
having to bear the consequences of an error in judgment. His unified view 
of man meant for the dramatic poet unity of theme in a much stricter 
sense than it was conceived of by the earlier dramatists up to about 1610. 
The secondary characters are closely related to the protagonist, who 
usually moves clearly in the center of the plot; and so is the secondary plot 
(if there is one). Reason and not passion should guide man’s decision. 
When it does not, destruction and unhappiness follow as in El médico de 
su honra. When it does, man emerges victorious as in La vida es sueno. 
Reflection and rationalism control Calderén’s dramatic structure as well as 
the opulent imagery and symbolism of his lyricism. The same controlling 
intelligence is evident in Calderén’s technique of anticipating the play’s 
dénouement by incidents of symbolic significance or the use of the monolog 
to state clearly the moral conflict of a character. Not the plot, “but the 
characters, and beyond them the theme” are “the key for the understanding 
of Calderén’s plays” (283). 


We may report Professor Sloman’s position as to some questions of 
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detail which have agitated scholars before. The “wholesale appropria- 
tion” of Tirso’s Act III of La venganza de Tamar as Act II of Los cabellos 
de Absalén is explained by lack of sustained interest on Calderén’s part 
(110, 127), an explanation which fits with the conclusion that this Calder- 
onian play falls short of the quality of the other comedias studied. In El 
médico de su honra Professor Sloman, following Professor E. M. Wilson, 
sees “a vigorous criticism of the code of honour” (58). Dofia Mencia is 
enmeshed in the complications of an honor code which with its insistence 
on pretense (opinién) and dissimulation is un-Christian. Don Gutierre, 
although loving his wife, is, under the inexorable pressure of the pitiless 
code, compelled to do away with her on the basis of what appears to him 
circumstantial evidence of Mencia’s guilt. He will have to live in a second 
marriage with an unloved wife under the constant threat of losing his 
honor, a threat prodveed by his own over-punctiliousness in matters of 
honor. The other characters are also involved in the final outcome to 
various degrees of culpability. The outcome of the play makes it a 
tragedy (37-38). The honor code here takes the place of that superior 
foree which brings about Gutierre’s moral destruction, despite his libre 
albedrio. Dofia Mencia herself contributes to her death by acts of im- 
prudence, strongly emphasized by Sloman, which in turn, I might add, are 
motivated by a suppressed love for Don Enrique, a passion which, despite 
her conscious attitude of the dutiful loving wife, is still simmering in her 
subconscious. Thus El médico de su honra moves us to pity and fear, but 
the catharsis, that inspirational effect of human suffering borne with 
dignity, is missing. Dofia Meneia is, in the last analysis, only scared, 
fearful, and jittery, and Don Gutierre fails to be purified by his tragic 
experience. He will go on as before. 

Professor Sloman has made a most significant contribution towards the 
understanding not only of Calderén’s dramatic craftsmanship but also of 
his qualities as a dramatist in general. Although it is not often possible 
to determine a dramatist’s art by comparison with his source plays, Pro- 
fessor Sloman’s book should not only inspire that more comprehensive 
study of Calderén’s dramatic art along chronological lines, envisaged by 
him (278), but it also could well serve as a model for the study of other 
masters of the comedia. 

The volume is an excellent piece of the bookproducer’s craftsmanship. 


° . 1 
It is pleasing to eye and touch. Arnotp G. REICHENBERGER 


University of Pennsylvania 


1A minimum of misprints have been noted: p. 32, last quote, read decid ; 
p- 68, last quote, nosotras; p. 96, last line of first quote, mercedario; p. 189, 
Kannegieser ; p. 312, s. v. Faulhaber, der Bibel; p. 318, s. v. Hort, Cont. Rev. 
not in list of abbreviations; pp. 19, n. 1, 128 n. 1 not explained: QC, Q after 
Segunda parte, 1637. 
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Neo-Classic Drama in Spain—Theory and Practice. By John A. Cook. 
Southern Methodist University Press, Dallas, 1959: ix + 576 pages. 


A more accurate title for the contents of this book would perhaps be 
“Dramatic Theory and Practice in Spain from 1737 to 1850,” for Dr. Cook 
sketches the history of the Spanish theatre from Luzdn’s Poetics, through 
the rise and fall of Romanticism, to the comedies of manners by Bretén de 
los Herreros and Ventura de la Vega. And he assigns (or infers) such 
varied meanings to the term “neo-classic” in different periods and contexts 
that its critical usefulness is questionable. The author extends the usually 
quite narrow and fixed limits of the neo-classic movement to include not 
only the formal reaction to the degenerate baroque drama of the later 
seventeenth century which resulted in a series of attempted reforms 
throughout the eighteenth, but also at times to include the whole intellec- 
tual reform movement of the Spain of Charles III and IV. It seems to 
this reader supererogatory and misleading to attach the Spanish Enlighten- 
ment as a sort of tail to the kite of neo-classic drama since the latter was 
but a small and not very significant part of the profound changes that took 
place in Spanish thought and life in the second half of the eighteenth 
century. Within the field of dramatic theory and criticism, however, Dr. 
Cook contributes much that is new and useful. Since he draws directly on 
authors’ prefaces in first editions and on comments in contemporary re- 
views, he can cogently state the author’s intention along with the views of 
critics who wrote for the leading enlightened journals like the Memorial 
literario or such newspapers as the Diario de Madrid or the Correo de 
Madrid. Having examined the announcements in these papers to deter- 
mine the number of the performances and the receipts for each one of the 
plays, he corrects some of the impressions conveyed by nationalistic critics 
and literary historians with regard to the continuing popularity of the 
traditional comedia through the eighteenth century and the period of 
Romanticism, and shows that the public preferred to the most poetic 
Golden Age plays the new spectacular and melodramatic productions 
whether they were adaptations of the old plays or translations from the 
French theatre by the incompetent popular dramatists of the da’ or even 
a neo-classical comedy when it was represented by their favorite actors. 
Dr. Cook suggests that the public appetite for spectacle was probably 
whetted by the new elaborate Italian opera productions, but the fact is 
that the taste for spectacle and the fantastic or supernatural was at the 
time by no means limited to Spain, as we learn from the critics of France 
and Austria, or from Moratin’s observations on the theatre in England and 
Italy, and can perhaps be accounted for by the new audience of the great 
public which always prefers spectacles whether in Hollywood today or in 
the Madrid of the 1790’s. The incontrovertible proof of the great popu- 
larity of the most absurd, irregular, and unrestrained plays in Madrid is 
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the large number of virulent attacks upon them for over half a century 
which are painstakingly examined in this book along with the repeated 
defense of the precepts of Horace and Luz4én which could evidently do 
little to alter the tides of public taste. 

All the official efforts to reform the theatre are discussed in detail, the 
theatres at the “Sitios” or Royal Residences, the support of translations 
and adaptations of foreign works, and the prizes offered for new national 
dramas. These efforts from above could hardly reform the taste of the 
“vulgo,” as Dr. Cook shows, and thus they contribute more, actually, to 
the history of taste in the theatre (both of the multitudes and of the 
dissenting critics) than to a detailed knowledge or a considered literary 
evaluation of the plays themselves. Thus although he analyzes dramas of 
the best known and the little known authors, he does so in the light of 
contemporary criticism and the author’s own point of view; but rarely 
comments on the structure or style of a play or its intrinsic and enduring 
value as a work of literature. All the quotations and the titles are given 
only in English translations, ostensibly to make the book more accessible 
to non-Spanish readers; the student of Spanish literature is forced to refer 
constantly to the Index where the original titles appear along with the 
translation. For example, The Busybody does not at orice bring to mind 
Hacer que hacemos by Iriarte, or Fashionable Lady, La petimetra; even 
when the translation is apt, the Spanish title should be given in the text, 
possibly with the English in parenthesis, so that when the best play of 
Moratin is discussed it should not be referred to only as Consent of 
Young Maidens. 

Dr. Cook concedes that there were no outstanding neo-classical comedies 
before Moratin but attributes the subsequent development of modern 
comedy to neo-classicism. He declares, for instance, that Gorostiza’s 
comedy Contigo pan y cebolla, although it departs from the traditional 
neo-classie rules of time and space, is nonetheless a neo-classic comedy “in 
its moral purpose, its contemporary setting, and its natural and unaffected 
style” (pp. 467-8). As for neo-classic tragedy, he shows that it was not 
as unsuccessful as has generally been said and that Huerta’s Raquel was 
by no means the only popular tragedy; other plays, he proves, were given 
more perf>rmances and before larger audiences, for example the Numancia 
of Lépez de Ayala, Liaguno’s translation of Athalie or an anonymous 
version of Voltaire’s Zaire. There is some question, however, that the 
receipts of a play are a reliable measure of its success—much less, its 
value—sinee so many different cireumstances contributed to the success of 
a play, as Moratin showed in his Notes to La Comedia nueva, the most 
important being the short pieces performed with the play, between the 
acts, the entremés and sainete and the two tonadillas, and particularly the 
actors and actresses who took part in these and in the longer plays them- 
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selves; thus, “la Tirana” would have made the neo-classic tragedies tol- 
erable or even enjoyable and Rita Luna thrilled the public when she played 
the heroine in the violent and extravagant dramas of the late eighteenth 
century. 

Dr. Cook is much concerned with explaining the attitudes toward the 
Golden Age comedia, especially on the part of its many diverse critics, 
throughout the period under review. The strongest opposition to some of 
the plays of Lope and Calderén is founded on non-literary arguments such 
as the corruption of public morals and taste, a point of view which unites 
such unlikely allies as the Church and the enlightened philosophers, who 
would banish the plays because of their immorality rather than their 
irregularity. The polemics on the theatre almost invariably become part 
of the larger controversy on Spanish national culture with the result that 
the drama as a literary form, whether free or neo-classic, is often lost 
sight of. Whenever an eighteenth-century critic does refer to the artistic 
value of a play, he grants that the writers of the comedia were great poets, 
of extraordinary inventiveness and imaginative power, but the touchstone 
for him is first the social or moral usefulness of the work and then its order 
and clarity. The author contends that this moralistic point of view pre- 
vailed in the nineteenth-century comedy while the comedia lost its appeal 
for the larger audience in the latter part of the eighteenth century and did 
not regain it, as is often held, before Romanticism. Yet most of the 
evidence he adduces seems on the contrary to point to the continued 
popularity of the Golden Age type of play, the irregular, and often 
fantastic plays either adapted from seventeenth-century comedias or in- 
vented by their many imitators, without benefit of rules or verisimilitude, 
or any perceptible moral purpose, and without unfortunately the poetic 
gift of Lope or Calderén or their contemporaries. Dr. Cook has gathered 
much interesting and valuable information on the dramatic theory and 
practice of the period, but with it all he does not convince this reader of 
his double thesis of the discontinuity of the national tradition and the 
significance of the neo-classic movement in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. 


Epirn F. HetmMan 
Simmons College 


Breve historia de la novela hispanoamericana. By Fernando Alegria. 
(Manuales Studium, 10.) Ediciones de Andrea, México, 1959: 280 
pages. 


Fernando Alegria has written an eminently successful history of the 
Spanish American novel from its nineteenth-century origins to the present 
day. Not the least merit of his book is the combination of a continental 
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panorama, including all principal writers, with generous critical com- 
mentary on major works. The presentation is well balanced and repre- 
sents a middle-of-the-road position between the all-inclusive Luis Alberto 
Sanchez and the more selective Torres Rioseco. The author modestly 
states (p. 7) that he wishes to continue and complete, with particular 
regard to the most recent generations, the studies of these two critics. 

Despite the abundant bibliography available, this is a highly personal 
book. The opinions and evaluations are in the main those of the author, 
and are on the whole convincing, though clearly untraditional in some 
instances. Prior criticism is not disregarded; divergencies are clearly 
stated. Alegria does say in his introductory remarks: “. . . como al leer 
novelas me gusta desmenuzarlas y gozarlas en sus entretelas, también 
ineurro en atentados eriticos y, a veces, me sorprendo polemizando con mis 
antecesores” (p. 7). It is evident that he has read the works with the 
penetration of a critic and practicing novelist which, of course, he is. 

Another important consideration is that Alegria has succeeded in 
portraying a growth and development in the Spanish American novel, a 
quality not too frequently found in historical manuals of this sort. The 
sense of continuity and evolution is mainly assured here by repeated refer- 
ence to similarities and differences between individual works, authors, and 
periods. This method is apparent from the start and lends depth and 
perspective to his history.* 

Fernando Alegria has organized his material according to chronological 
literary generations and large aesthetic movements. His classifications are 
simple and uncomplicated and seem entirely satisfactory. For obvious 
reasons these two basic principles of organization do not always coincide. 
However, the critic avoids conflict and fragmentation by situating individ- 
ual novelists within a general tendency and then discussing the various 
directions represented in their works. 


The book is divided into two parts: Origenes y siglo XIX (pp. 12-112) 
and Siglo XX (pp. 114-273). After having rejected (despite the colonial 


1 Specific examples are too numerous to mention. This method begins with 
Ferndndez de Lizardi whose disconcerting Noches tristes, however bad, antic- 
ipates the romantic novel of the second half of the nineteenth century and also, 
because of its allegorical nature, is an antecedent of modern forms (p. 24). 
In the same manner, Echeverria’s El Matadero is related to twentieth century 
neorrealismo (p. 33), and Altamirano’s El Zarco is linked to the novel of the 
Mexican Revolution (p. 65). Other interesting parallels trace relationships 
between Sarmiento and Mallea (p. 38), Gdlvez and Mallea (p. 111, p. 120), 
Y4fiez and Rulfo (p. 243); still others point out significant differences in 
attitudes, for example, Lynch and Guiraldes (p. 191), Carpentier and Rivera 
(pp. 260-161), ete. 
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prose-forms with novelistic elements) the possibility of any bona-fide novel 
prior to the nineteenth century, the critic devotes a chapter to Fernandez 
de Lizardi and then studies, in corresponding chapters, five forms of the 
romantic novel (the Argentinian political novel; the sentimental novel; 
the novels of Blest Gana, Altamirano, Groussae and others under the head- 
ing of el realismo roméntico; the historical novel; the idealistic indianist 
novel). The final category of this section is el realismo naturalista,? in 
which classification the last author treated is Galvez. 

It is worth noting briefly that Alegria praises, as Anderson Imbert had 
previously done, Don Catrin de la Fachenda as the most successful of 
Lizardi’s novels. With reference to Maria, he criticises the regionalist 
fragments as inopportune and the rural dialogues as lacking in artistic 
relevance, preferring to emphasize the more ideal aspects of the work. 
Although its problem may seem false and outdated to us now, it was valid 
in the literature of the time, nor has the work lost its literary and historical 
interest (pp. 44-46). Alegria is harsh with Galvan (pp. 77-78) and with 
Lépez Portillo (pp. 95-98), but advocates a positive revaluation of 
Gamboa in whom he finds an important antecedent for certain contempo- 
rary Mexican fiction (pp. 99-103). 

In the second part dealing with the twentieth-century novel, there are 
four major headings: the modernist novel; the novel of the Mexican 
revolution; regionalism; the novel from 1930 to the present. In this 
last section Alegria is content to differentiate two main tendencies: 
neorrealismo and trascendentalismo. A brief bibliography of general 
eritical works, a short appendix of a few novelists not mentioned, and 
indexes complete the volume. The specialized bibliography for each 
author and movement, as well as recommended readings, is included in 
the text as is customary in books published by Studium. One should note 
that some sixty-six pages (about one fourth of the book) are devoted to 
the most important novelists of the last thirty years. Indeed, the book 
gains momentum as the author begins to study these writers, with whom 
he shares a greater community of interests. 

Despite the complexity of the twentieth-century novel, resulting from 


2 This term perhaps requires explication. Alegria wishes to suggest the 
coexistence and interplay, within a new-found realism, of three tendencies, 
derived from both French and Spanish sources. The first is characterized by 
detailed description; the second gives importance to costwmbrismo and social 
conflicts as did the Spanish realists of the nineteenth century; and the third 
attempts to capture the contemporary social and psychological crisis of the 
Spanish American republics at the turn of the century. The latter trend is 
most influenced by Zola and the Goncourts, reflecting both liberal tendencies 
and humanitarian ideals (p. 90). 
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its rapid evolution, clarity of classification, control of the subject matter, 
and originality of thought are particularly apparent here. Also the gen- 
eral introductory pages to this part (pp. 114-117), and to those dealing 
with the modernist novel (pp. 118-121), and the novel after 1930 (pp. 
207-211) seem to be very valid and useful. 

Notwithstanding its stylistic excellences and the value of works of 
individual writers, the modernist novel did not create a tradition (p. 120) 
but is characterized by its indecision and inability to resolve the conflict 
between aesthetic idealism and realism (p. 121). The “super-regionalism” 
of Rivera, Gallegos and others prior to 1930 contributed to some extent 
to a false vision of Spanish America according to which the forces of 
nature completely dominated man and his efforts (p. 175). Nevertheless 
these authors, now seriously preoccupied with the interpretation of 
America and its social problems, are beginning to try to integrate man 
into his surrounding reality. They are linguistically in debt to the mod- 
ernists, of course, and in Gallegos one finds the perfect blending of 
modernism and realism (p. 181). Alegria attaches importance to Sangre 
patricia as a forerunner of surrealism; however memorable La Vordgine 
may have been, still “. . . sueumbié ante la fuerza de sus propios recursos 
literarios y revelé a las generaciones que siguieron la grandeza y miseria 
de toda una époea novelistica” (p. 174); high praise is given to the poetic 
Xaimaca, but Alegria does not hesitate to censure what may appear to be 
defects in the composition of Don Segundo Sombra. Particularly note- 
worthy and sensitive are the pages dealing with Diaz Rodriguez, Arévalo 
Martinez, Prado, Romero, Lynch, and Barrios. 

Alegria believes that after approximately 1930 the “super-regionalism” 
of the preceding generation definitely came to an end. In the transition 
to a new novel form there clearly emerges a talented group of new authors: 
Manuel Rojas, Mallea, Ydifiez, Carpentier. The general definition of this 
new novel bears limited quotation: “. . . en ella [la novelistica] el hombre 
de Hispanoamérica no ya el paisaje, ocupa el centro de su atencién, el 
hombre angustiosamente afanado en definir su individualidad y armonizarla 
con el mundo que le rodea, . . . buscando . . . la respuesta a su necesidad 
de organizar la vida sobre bases de justicia social y dignidad humana” 
(p. 211). 

In conclusion Fernando Alegria gives us here a sound, up-to-date and 
highly personal history of the Spanish American novel in a handy and 
practical form. 

ALLEN W. PHILLIPS 

University of Chicago 
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Catélogo de la Exposicién Bibliograéfica Sefardi Mundial. Biblioteca 
Nacional de Madrid. 18 de Noviembre a 19 de Diciembre de 1959: 
xv + 173 pp. + 12 plates. 


In the winter of 1959 the National Library at Madrid organized, with 
the aid of the World Sephardi Federation, the Instituto Arias Montano, 
and various other bodies an Exposicién Bibliografica Sefardi Mundial.* 
The purpose of the exhibit was twofold: to illustrate the essentially 
Hispanic character of Sephardic culture and to cast light on Sephardic 
contributions to Western civilization. One section surveyed the history of 
Sephardic communities in Spain? and in the Diaspora; * others singled 
out for special attention prominent individuals (Isaac Abravanel, Menassé 
ben Israel, and Dofia Gracia Mendes). An impressive array of manu- 
scripts, documents, art objects, and books attested to the pre-eminence of 
the Sephardim in almost every field of human endeavor. 

Worthy of special mention is a selection of sixteenth-century editions 
of medieval works such as Moshé ben Maimén’s Tractatus . . . de regimine 
sanitatis (Augustae Vindelicorum, 1518), Abraham ben Meir ben Ezra’s 
De nativitatilus, hoc est, de duodecim domiciliorum caeli figurarum 
significatione (Marpurgi, 1537), and the Latin translation of Benjamin de 
Tudela’s Itinerary by Benito Arias Montano (Antuerpiae, 1575). The 
exhibition featured also a rich collection of religious works that included 


1 Cf. Carmen Muifioz, ‘‘ Exposicién sefardi mundial,’’ Sefarad, XX (1960), 
139-154. 


2Far greater use could have been made of local histories. See, for ex- 
ample, Juan de la Puerta Vizcaino, La sinagoga balear 6 historia de los judios 
de Mallorca (Valencia, 1857—facsimile ed., Palma de Mallorca, 1951); Luis 
Delgado Merchin, Historia documentada de Ciudad Real (La Juderia, la 
Inquisicién y la Santa Hermandad) (Ciudad Real, 1907); Eulogio Serdin y 
Aguirregavidia, ‘‘Los judios vitorianos’’ in Rincones de la historia vitoriana 
(Vitoria, 1914), pp. 265-366; Fray Pedro Sanahuja, O.F.M., Lérida en sus 
luchas por la fe (Judios, moros, vonversos, inquisicién y moriscos) (Lérida, 
1946), and Antonio Rodriguez Mojiino, ‘‘Les Judaisants 4 Badajoz de 1493 
& 1599,’’ Revue des Etudes Juives,’’ CXV (1956), 73-86. 

3A broader coverage would have been desirable. Among the works 
omitted figure: Solidénio Leite Filho, Os judeus no Brasil (Rio de Janeiro, 
1923); Alfonso Cassuto, Gedenkschrift anlasslich des 275 jahrigen Bestehens 
der Portugiesisch-jiidischen Gemeinde in Hamburg (Amsterdam, 1927) and 
**Contribuicéo para a histéria dos judeus portugueses em Hamburgo,’’ Biblos, 
IX (1933), 657-670; Ernesto Giménez Caballero, ‘‘Monograma sobre la 
juderia de Escopia,’’ Revista de Occidente, XX VII (1930), 356-376; Boleslao 
Lewin, El judio en la época colonial. Un aspecto de la historia rioplatense 
(Buenos Aires, 1939) and N. M. Gelber, ‘‘The Sephardic Community in 
Vienna,’’ Jewish Social Studies, X (1948), 359-396. 
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prayer books,* sermons,® apologetics, and Biblical commentaries. Of 
particular interest to the literary scholar are the sections on the Romancero 
sefardi and one designated “Poesia y Literatura.” The latter displayed 
the works of Francisco de CAceres, Jacob Uziel, Joao Pinto Delgado, 
Antonio Enriquez Gémez, and Miguel de Barrios. Here one might wish 
for broader representation. One misses, to mention but a few, Estevao 
Rodrigues de Castro,’ Anténio Serrio de Crasto,* Manuel Leao,® Joseph 
Penso de la Vega,’® and Anténio José da Silva.** Equally regrettable is 
the inattention to the dramatic art of the Sephardim.’* Surely, a good 


#For a curious specimen of Jewish liturgical works see the Orden de 
oraciones de mes, con los ayunos del solo y congregacion y pascvas nveuamente 
enmendado. Amsterdam, stampado en casa de Paulo de Ravesteyn, por 
yndustria de Yehuda Machabeu, a primero de Adar 5382. This work, unknown 
to Meyer Kayserling, also contains a Calendario de las fiestas que los Hebreos 
celebran en cada vn aio de la criagion del Mundo . . . Caleulado iustamente 
por Yehudah Machabeu, vezino de Amsterdam . . . Impreso Afio 1622. 

5 Collections of sermons, inadequately represented in the catalogue, con- 
stitute a major portion of Jewish religious literature. The pride of the 
Sephardim in their sacred oratory is well reflected in the following verses from 
a poem by Semuel de Pina dedicated to Abraham Gomes Silveira’s Sermones 
(Amsterdam, 5437), fol. 4", unn.: ‘‘O de Ortencio louvor tao aplaudido,/o 
aplauzo de Vieyra taé louvado,/suspenco esta hum, e outro emmudecido,/quando 
em vos geralmente he envejado:/con mais rezad o tendeis merecido,/que se este 
de eloquente he afamado,/se aquelle por siente (sic) o lauro teve,/a vos por 
ambas cauzas se vos deve.’’ 

6 In addition to the renderings of David’s Psalms by Leén Templo Iacob 
Iehud&é Arié and Daniel Israel Lépez Laguna (pp. 49 and 44) one should 
mention David Abenatar Melo’s Los CL psalmos de David: in lengua espanola 
(sic), en warias rimas . . . con algunas aleguorias (sic) del Autor (FRanqua- 
Forte, 5386 [1626]). Repeatedly the author refers to his sufferings at the 
hands of the Inquisition. 

™See the Rimas ...dadas a luz por Francisco de Castro seu filho 
(Florenssa, 1623). 

8 See Os ratos da inquisigéo, ed. Camillo Castello Braneo (Porto, 1883). 

® See Trivmpho Lvsitano. Aplauzos festivos ... nos augustos despozorios 
do inclito Dom Pedro Segundo com a serenissima Maria Isabel de Baviera, 
Monarcas de Portugal (Brusselas, 1688). 

10 His tract on stock market operations, Confusién de confusiones (Amster- 
dam, 1688) is shown, but not his Ideas possibles de que se compone un curioso 
ramillete de fragrantes flores . .. transportadas ...de los mas amenos 
pensiles de la Hetruria, a los huertos de la Hyberia (Amberes, 1692). 

11 See, for example, Vida do grande D. Quixote de la Mancha e do gordo 
Sancho Panca and Guerras do Alecrim e Mangerona, ed. J. Mendes dos 
Remédios (Coimbra, 1905). 

12 See the Comedia famosa dos successos de Iahacob e Esau (Delft, 5459) 
and the Comedia famosa de Aman y Mordochay (Leyden, 1699). 
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ease could also have been made for showing compilations of then popular 
comedias made by and for Peninsular Jews in exile.** 

The comprehensiveness of the exposition is impaired by the neglect of 
Jewish life in Portugal,’* a country inseparably linked to the history of 
Sefarad. By the same token, no one can dispense with the contributions 
of Lusitanian scholars which, strangely enough, are not listed. I am 
referring to the works of J. Mendes dos Remédios,15 Maximiano Lemos,** 
J. Liicio d’Azevedo,'* Carolina Michaélis de Vasconcellos,‘* Moses Bensa- 
bat Amzalak,'® and Joaquim de Carvalho.”° As for those at present active 
in Sephardic research one is at a loss to explain the omission of Professor 
I. S. Révah’s illuminating studies.** 

The organizers of the Exposicién Bibliografica Sefardi Mundial are to 
be congratulated on the initiative which brought together this splendid 
tribute to Iberian Jewry. The exposition has had the added merit of 
drawing effective attention to a major desideratum in the field of Hispano- 
Jewish studies: an up-to-date bibliography of works extant in European 


13 See, for example, the Comedias nuevas de los mas celebres autores 
(Amsterdam, a costa de D. Garcia Henriquez, 1726). 

14A philo-Semitie trend similar to that which finds its spokesman in 
Senador Angel Pulido Fernandez (pp. 136-138) manifests itself also in con- 
temporary Portugal. See the following literary expressions: Caetano Teixeira 
Coelho, A expulsdéo dos judeos. Drama em quatro actos (Coimbra, 1864) ; 
Diogo de Macedo, O cristéo novo. Romance histérico do século XVI (Porto, 
1876) and Sanches de Frias, Os judeus. Drama versificado em trés actos. 
Epoca de D. Jodo III (Lisboa, 1913). 

15 See Os judeus em Portugal, 2 vols. (Coimbra, 1895 and 1928), and Os 
judeus portugueses em Amsterdam (Coimbra, 1911). 

16 See Zacuto Lusitano. A sua vida e a sua obra (Porto, 1909) and 
Ribeiro Sanches. A sua vida e a sua obra (Porto, 1911). 

17 Hist6ria dos cristdos novos portugueses (Lisboa, 1921). 

18 Uriel da Costa. Notas relativas ad sua vida e ad suas obras (Coimbra, 
1922). 

19 See his editions of Hisquijahu da Silva, Del fundamento de nuestra ley 
(Amsterdam, 5451—Coimbra, 1925); Manoel de Lead, Exame de obrigagoens 
(Amsterdam, 1712—Lisboa, 1925) and Abraham David de Leon, Discurso 
(n.p., 5525—Lisboa, 1925). 

20 Orébio de Castro e o Espinosismo (Lisboa, 1940). 

21 To this scholar we are indebted for a modern edition of Pinto Delgado’s 
Poema de la reina Ester (Lisboa, 1954). Among his recent studies are: ‘‘ Le 
premier établissement des Marranes portugais 4 Rouen (1603-1607) ,’’ Annuaire 
de l’Institut de Philologie et d’Histoire Orientales et Slaves, XIII (1953), 
539-552; ‘‘Spinoza et les hérétiques de la communauté judéo-portugaise 
d’Amsterdam,’’ Revue d’Histoire des Religions, CLIV (1958), 173-218 and 
**Une famille de nowveauaz-chrétiens: les Bocarro Francés,’’ Revue des Etudes 
Juives, CXVI (1958), 73-87. 
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and American libraries.*? This task would seem to call for the broad 
international collaboration which made this exhibit possible. It is to be 
hoped that the Messrs. Francisco Cantera Burgos and José Maria Millds 
Vallicrosa can be persuaded to take charge of such an undertaking. 


Epwakp GLASER 
University of Michjgan 


Time, Tense, and the Verb. A Study in Theoretical and Applied Lin- 
guistics, with Particular Attention to Spanish. By William E. Bull. 
(University of California Publications in Linguistics, Volume 19.) 
University of California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1960: 
viii + 120 pages. 


The various schools of structural linguistics here and abroad share 
several fundamental assumptions and conclusions about language and its 
analysis. The most basic of these assumptions, for example, include the 
distinction between code and message (de Saussure’s langue and parole) 
and the rejection of the atomistic approach to language which formerly 
characterized much of linguistics. Nevertheless, one area about which 
different schools grow further apart is the role of meaning in linguistic 
analysis. At one extreme is the view that the function of a grammar is 
ideally to provide a set of rules for generating all and only the gram- 
matically acceptable sequences. Meaning may be useful in discovering 
the grammar on the one hand, and in describing the usage of the generated 
messages on the other, but neither of these activities constitutes a central 
task of linguistics, which aims primarily to make explicit the criteria for 
evaluating different descriptions of the code.* 

The book under review represents the other extreme. The author tells 
us (p. 3) that ‘objective reality has been selected as the point of departure 
in this study’ and that (p. 16) ‘the major problem in linguistic analysis .. . 
is to discover which [meanings] are regularly expressed by verb affixes and 
which . . . are indicated by other devices.’ 

The first two chapters provide the theoretical framework phrased not 
in linguistic but in physical terms. Bull’s discussions of such notions as 
persona! time and public time and the distinction between dimension-less 
‘axes of orientation’ (e.g., the birth of Christ or seven o’clock) and unidi- 
mensional, linear ‘time’ (e.g. one hour) are not uninteresting, but as a 


22 The libraries of Harvard University contain many Hispano-Jewish items 
of exceptional interest. Attention should be called to the Lee M. Friedman 
Collection of Judaica recently (1957) incorporated into Houghton Library. 

1See Noam Chomsky, Syntactic Structures (’S-Gravenhage, 1957), espe- 
cially Chapter 6, ‘‘On the Goals of Linguistic Theory.’’ 
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general method, the suggestion that the linguist first describe reality before 
proceding to language is unconvincing. For example, Bull maintains 
(p. 8) that ‘it is axiomatic that all events take place in time and that there 
are only two possible practical relationships between events: they must 
be either simultaneous or sequential.’ However, he notes that Einstein’s 
relativization of time in effect requires a modification of the notion of 
simultaneity. But surely the linguistic analysis of grammatical categories 
like tense and aspect are not contingent upon the resolution of the most 
complex physical and metaphysical problems. Put differently, Bull does 
not distinguish clearly enough between meaning and reference. Notions 
of truth and reality are relevant to the latter, but reference is irrelevant 
for linguistics. Bull is not totally unaware of this difference. He points 
out (p. 8) that there may be no difference on the level of objective reality 
between “Listen! I hear it thundering” and “Listen! I heard it thunder- 
ing” and that the first ‘is by no means an accurate description of the facts.’ 
However, he does not draw what seems to be a more useful conclusion, 
namely, that the contrast I hear/I heard is linguistically relevant even 
when there is no corresponding contrast in the objective world, in short’ 
that there may be a difference in meaning with no difference in reference.” 

The basic notions in Bull’s view are time and order ; time has dimension 
and duration and is exemplified by expressions like a long time or an hour. 
Verbal suffixes like English -s and -ed do not refer to time at all, but 
to order. Furthermore, certain expressions like today are axis-bound, 
whereas others, like Monday are position-bound.* Bull notes quite cor- 
rectly that time expressions can co-occur with a variety of morphemes of 
order, e.g., He talks a long while, he talked a long while, but he draws the 
unwarranted conclusion that any attempt to define linguistic forms purely 
in terms of their combinatorial possibilities is fruitless.* 


2 The distinction has been made most clearly by Willard V. Quine, ‘‘ Notes 
on Existence and Necessity,’’ The Journal of Philosophy 40.113-27 (1943), 
reprinted in Leonard Linsky, Semantics and the Philosophy of Language 
(Urbana, 1952), p. 79. Two expressions with the same referent may have 
different meanings: ‘. . . consider any person who is called Philip and satisfies 
the condition: ... Philip believes that Tegucigalpa is in Nicaragua... . 
Substitution on the basis of ... Tegucigalpa — Capital of Honduras trans- 
forms the [true condition] into the falsehood: Philip believes that the capital 
of Honduras is in Nicaragua... .’ Although the contrast is more apparent 
with lexical items, it seems to be equally relevant in dealing with grammatical 
morphemes. 

In this connection see the discussion of forms with shifting referents in 
Roman Jakobson, Shifters, Verbal Categories and the Russian Verb (Harvard 
University Press, 1957). 

4In developing his theory, Bull foregoes much accepted terminology in 
favor of his own. For example, he does not use the more common terms 
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If in any language there were two forms that occurred in exactly the 
same total environments there is no apparent way in which we could decide 
that they were anything but free variants. Differences in meaning are 
inferred from differences in distribution. 

The main part of the book presents Bull’s analysis of Spanish verb 
forms and their functions, with numerous examples. His segmentation 
into morphemes shows clearly the dangers of searching for formal mani- 
festations of previously posited differences in meaning. For example, 
forms oriented in the past, e.g., vendimos ‘we sold’ and vendiamos ‘we were 
selling’ differ in aspect. This leads Bull to identify the ~- in both forms 
as a marker of the axis of orientation and the -a- in vend-i-a-mos as a 
marker of imperfectivity. Linguisties has surely not reached the stage of 
providing unique solutions to all problems in morphemie analysis but it is 
hard to see what principles of segmentation, consistently applied, can yield 
such an analysis without resulting in some ad hoc solution for a pair with 
the same semantic relation like canté ‘I sang’/cantaba ‘I was singing.’ 

It is in the discussion of the semantic aspects of Spanish verb phrases, 
ineluding both lexical and grammatical morphemes, that Bull makes his 
most important contribution. The goal of a structural semantics is pre- 
sumably the classification of forms in such a way as to make possible the 
prediction of the meaning of the whole from a statement of the meaning 
of the parts. For example, in Se levanté por una hora ‘He got up for an 
hour’ and Durmié por una hora ‘He slept for an hour,’ there is no formal 
indication of the fact that in the first case the hour starts with the termina- 
tion of the getting up, whereas in the second case the hour ends with the 
termination of the sleeping. Traditionally, this difference has been as- 
signed to the different meanings of por (por ‘para’ and por ‘durante’), 
but the fact that it is possible to maintain the distinction without the por 
suggests that the difference is to be found elsewhere. Bull proposes a 
distiuction between cyclic and non-cyeclic events. A cyclic event is one 
which is defined only after its completion. It is impossible to tell whether 
a person has gotten up until after he is up; one can tell whether a person 
has slept whether he is awake or not. In this connection, Bull attributes 
the non-oceurrence of Ha muerto una hora to the presence of the present 
perfect. However, Murié una hora is no more likely, which suggests that 
cyclic events can be further sub-divided precisely on the basis of whether 


syntagmatic and paradigmatic, but his proposed systemic linguistics seems to 
be equivalent to the latter. In this connection, he draws an interesting analogy 
to point out the difference between syntagmatic and paradigmatic relations, 
comparing the first to an attempt by a chemist to define oxygen by discovering 
and analyzing all the oxides, rather than by its distinctive features of atomic 
weight, ete. Most linguists would maintain that both aspects are important. 

5 Spanish -ara and -ase come close to exemplifying such forms. 
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or not they co-oceur with units of measurement. This distinction between 
eyclic and non-cyclic events is used to account for the contrast in speaking 
of a child between Andaba a los diez meses ‘He was walking at ten months’ 
and Anduvo a los diez meses ‘He started walking at ten months.’ With 
non-cyclie events, the preterite indicates initiative aspect; with cyclic 
events it indicates terminative aspect. 

In discussing the functions (= usage) of verb forms, Bull distinguishes 
systemic and non-systemie functions and recognizes that the difference 
comes dangerously close to the prescriptivist’s right and wrong. Thus an 
expression like Qué dice? ‘What is he saying?’ uttered after the event 
represented by the verb and the function of the future to express probabil- 
ity are considered non-systemic. 

This book will not make converts of those of us who are uneasy about 
the feasibility of a general methodology for talking precisely about mean- 
ing. However, it does provide a number of suggestions as to what factors 
may be operating in the sending and understanding of messages in Spanish. 


* 


Sot Saporta 
University of Washington 


La langue de Gil Vicente. By Paul Teyssier. Librairie C. Klincksieck, 
Paris, 1959: 554 pages. 


In this ambitious and painstaking study, M. Teyssier analyses Vicente’s 
bilingualism; his Renaissance fascination with substandard speech; use of 
Sayagués; creation of a rustic jargon for Portuguese yokels; exploitation 
of certain speech idiosyncrasies of the Negroes, Moors, Jews and gypsies; 
and use of fantastic polyglot hodgepodges of Italian French, Spanish 
and Portuguese. 

A linguistic analysis of Vicente’s plays presupposes the availability of 
a text that preserves the poet’s language intact. Through a collation of 
the Barco do inferno dated 1518 with a later version in the first edition 
of the Copilagam of 1562, M. Teyssier observes changes in passages written 
in standard Spanish and Portuguese whereas in the fanciful jargons and 
in substandard speech there are amazingly few alterations. Evidently the 
later editors modernized the literary language, but were loath to tamper 
with the unfamiliar jargons. Consequently, M. Teyssier feels justified in 


treating in detail all forms of popular speech, and devotes three-fifths of 
his book to this purpose. 


While Gil Vicente wrote his earliest plays in Sayagués, striving to 
imitate his Salmantine masters, his later autos contain forms not encoun- 
tered in Encina and Lucas Fernandez. In his creation of a rustic Portu- 
guese jargon, Vicente extricates himself from Encina’s influence and 
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produces a delightful jargon based on contemporary popular speech and 
composed largely of obsolete forms rejected as vulgarisms by Fernao de 
Oliveira, Joéo de Barros, and Duarte Nunes de Lefo. Among the words 
studied by Teyssier are such picturesque expressions as samica(s) ‘per- 
haps,’ nego-a ‘but, in truth,’ abém ‘yes,’ and numerous archaic forms such 
as algorrém, avezimao ‘bad,’ cajuso ‘down here,’ ete. In morphology, 
M. Teyssier n tes the persistence of archaic pronouns and verb forms and 
stresses the importance of analogy and simplification in the verbal 
paradigms used by the rustic. He concludes that Vicente’s rustic Portu- 
guese jargon represents a stylization of the dialect spoken in the Beira, 
completely free of regional peculiarities from northern and southern Por- 
tugal. Words such as samica(s) and nego are like costume details; they 
identify the character as a member of the class of lavradores, pastores 
or ratinhos. 

In the language of the comadres, the use of archaic verb forms in -d-: 
olhade ‘olhay,’ dizede, avede effectively differentiates their speech from the 
other jargons. In the speech of the Portuguese Jews, the substitution of 
oi for ow is a conspicuous phonetic deviation. Through the constant use 
of chanto (Spanish lanto), guai (Spanish guay), guaiado, lodo ‘sadness, 
wretchedness,’ enlodar ‘deceive, dishonor,’ ete., Vicente more vividly por- 
trays the Jewish temperament with its excessively acute manifestations of 
grief. The lingua do préto is characterized by a number of phonetic 
aberrations, while the jargon of the Moors is distinguished by the zexeo 
or the conversion of Spanish alveolar s into the spirant x (= Arabic 
chin) : setor > xefior, san > xan, ete. Gypsy Spanish, on the other 
hand, features the ceceo: Spanish unvoiced s becomes ¢ [ts] cefur ‘sefior,’ 
and voiced s becomes z [dz] fidalguz, but Teyssier notes the absence of 
any authentic gypsy word that would link the sixteenth century jargon 
with modern calé or calaéo. His conclusion: these picturesque and comic 
jargons have a certain authenticity. 

Analyzing Vicente’s bilingualism, Teyssier notes that Portuguese pre- 
dominates, with 64% of his poetry in that language. While some Lusisms 
in Vicente’s Spanish result from exigencies of versification, the majority 
of Portuguese forms are not the consequence of arbitrary rhyme schemes; 
they are forms which creep insidiously into his plays, and reflect those 
phonetic and morphological difficulties which a Portuguese normally en- 
counters when speaking Castilian. Teyssier observes substantial 2ortu- 
guese influence on Vicente’s Spanish vocabulary: anojar for enojar, 
apalpar meaning maltratar, arrayado for arreado, batir a la puerta, 
comecar, ete. 

Castilian influence on Vicente’s Portuguese is negligible. Castilian 
words are documented only in the romances where Vicente is attempting 
to evoke a Spanish flavor. Teyssier concludes that Vicente moves from 
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Portuguese to Spanish as though both were dialects of a common language. 
He emphasizes, however, that the poet is not really bilingual; Portuguese 
is dominant. His Luso-Castilian is basically archaic and outmoded recall- 
ing medieval Spanish and therefore resembles the Leonese of Encina and 
Lucas Fernéndez. While Daimaso Alonso attributes the peculiarities of 
Vicente’s Spanish to the influence of his Salmantine teachers,? Teyssier 
believes that these traits belong to a general Lusitanian substratum that 
affects all Portuguese authors writing in Castilian. 

Part III deals with Vicente’s literary style in which his indebtedness 
to the fifteenth-century poets and to the tradition of the late Middle Ages 
(Huizinga) is obvious. Vicente’s use of personification, allegory, and 
symbolism is in accordance with the poetry of his time. He shows his 
originality by using stylistic devices from the Middle Ages to express his 
almost pagan enthusiasm for the beauty and wonders of nature. Vicente 
exploits various rhetorical devices: the encadenado, redoblado, retrocado, 
use of derivative rhymes and of antitheses, the hackneyed vocabulary of 
the courtly love poetry of the cancioneros. 

While fully appreciating the merits of M. Teyssier’s monograph, we 
should like to make some additions and corrections particularly regarding 
the Sayagués. Juan Martinez de Barros’ commentary on the Mingo 
Revulgo did not appear in 1464 (p. 25) but in 1564,? some eighty years 
after a more succinct one by Hernando del Pulgar, whose accurate inter- 
pretation of the Coplas has led critics to consider him the author of the 
poem. In Teyssier’s discussion of the evolution of Sayagués prior to 
Vicente (pp. 23-35), the lexical and stylistic peculiarities of the Mingo 
Revulgo, the Vita Christi and Encina’s adaptation of the Bucolics might 
be expanded to show that by 1492 the Sayagués was a highly conventional- 
ized and effective manner of expression for the Spanish yokel. On p. 32 
percundancia should read percundencia; persabio should be persabido. 
Teyssier also quotes lladronago in Encina, but neglects to point out that 
the 1496 edition has lladrobago, a Sayagués hybrid form documented also 
in Lucas Fernandez and Sanchez de Badajoz. The form peridir (p. 35) 
leaves us completely baffled. 

M. Teyssier includes detailed analyses of Sayagués words documented 
in Vicente. Concerning the verb afiazear (p. 39) ‘divertirse’ from Arabic 
nazaha, we feel that Teyssier should not regard Encina’s anaziar 


1Gil Vicente, Tragicomedia de Don Duardos, ed. Daimaso Alonso (Madrid, 
1942). 

2The Coplas ‘‘glosadas por Juan Martinez de Barros, vecino de Ma- 
drid ...’’ and dated 1564 are included in the Coleccién crénicas de Castilla, 
VI (Madrid, 1787). The earliest known ed. of the Mingo Revulgo is from 
Burgos, C. 1485. A political satire on Enrique IV, the poem was probably 
composed during the reign of this ill-starred monarch. 
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‘apartarse’ and anaziado ‘apartado’ as variants of afiazear. They are 
derived from Arabic nézi ‘transfuga’ and nézih ‘alejado.’* However, 
Encina’s refiaciar in Auto del repelén, p. 243: “No estés ende refiaciando” 
is probably related to Vicente’s afiazear. In his note on carillo (p. 41), 
M. Teyssier might have mentioned the study by John Lihani, “The Mean- 
ing of Spanish ‘Carillo,” ” MPh, LIV (1956), 73-79. 

Concerning Vicente’s domado: “conociste a Juan Domado,” M. Teyssier 
believes the Portuguese playwright acquired the form from Encina, 
Bucélica I: “eantas dos mill cantilenas /de Amarilis tu adomada.” But 
while the 1516 edition of Encina’s Cancionero reads adomada, in the 
editions of 1496, 1505 and 1509 we find adamada; consequently it is 
doubtful that Vicente’s domado, appearing in the Auto pastoril castelhano 
performed in 1502, comes from Encina. 

With regard to Vicente’s descluziar, an ultracorrection for Sayagués 
descruziar, the etymology and meaning are explained by J. E. Gillet, 
“Corominas’ Diccionario critico etimolégico: An Appreciation with Sug- 
gested Additions,” HR, XX VI (1958), 274-275, who quotes the unprefixed 
form cruziar ‘atormentar’ in Juan Ruiz, and notes that in Sayagués the 
prefix des- enjoys a double function (1) as a negative particle contradict- 
ing the basic verb: ‘librarse, descansar;’ and (2) as an intensive: 
‘atormentar mucho.’ Sayagués despepitarse (espipitarse in Vicente) with 
the meaning of ‘desvivirse, afanarse mucho por una cosa’ persists in some 
contemporary Spanish dialects of Spain and Latin América. With refer- 
ence to llugo ‘luego’ (pp. 53-54) we believe that the u does not result from 
a reduction of the Castilian diphthong we, but is an inadequate graphic 
transcription of the Leonese diphthong u$ < Latin 6, long since obsolete 
in Castile.© Under quellotrar-quillotrar (pp. 59-60) reference should be 
made to the study by M. Romera-Navarro, “Quillotro y sus variantes,” 
HR, II (1934), 217-226 where seventeenth-century examples are quoted 
and to Gillet’s edition of the Propalladia, III, pp. 239-44 where sixteenth- 
century usage of these linguistic props is treated in detail. With regard 
to toste ‘pronto’ documented in Sayagués and earlier in the Danza de la 


3 See Corominas, Diccionario critico, Il, 251-252 where examples of OSp. 
ennaziar, OPort. anaziar, anazar are quoted. 

4See J. M. Iribarren, Vocabulario navarro (Pamplona, 1952), p. 194; 
L. Sandoval, Semdntica guatemalense o diccionario de guatemaltequismos 
(Guatemala, 1941), p. 353. 

5 See R. Menéndez Pidal, Origenes del espaiol; R. Lapesa, Asturiano y 
provenzal en el ‘‘ Fuero de Avilés,’’ pp. 20-21; V. Fernfndez Liera, Gramdtica 
y vocabulario del ‘‘Fuero Juzgo,’’ p. 13; F. Kriiger, El dialecto de San 
Cipridn de Sanabria, p. 22; 8S. Alonso Garrote, El dialecto vulgar leonés hablado 
en Maragateria y tierra de Astorga, pp. 46-47; G. Alvarez, El habla de Babia 
y Laciana, p. 253, ete. 
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muerte, it is phonetically logical in Portuguese where Latin 4 does not 
diphthongize and final unstressed % is often retained as an indistinct e,® 
but it is difficult to justify toste as a Castilian form where the end product 
would be tuesto.? This adverb may well be a Western Spanish form ap- 
propriate in the Leonese-tainted stage jargon. We would hesitate to 
classify demufio as an arbitrary form (p. 71); it reflects the popular 
evolution of a word beyond the point to which it evolved in the literary 
language: demonio > demofio > demuno with the closing of o to u through 
the influence of the contiguous palatal. 

M. Teyssier might have contrasted Gil Vicente’s artistic treatment of 
rustic Portuguese speech with the Spanish poets’ handling of Sayagués. 
A stylistic comparison of the two jargons would serve to reveal equal 
sensitivity on the part of the Spanish poets to the comic potentialities 
inherent in popular speech, and their equally effective use of Sayagués in 
the burlesque delineation of the stage rustic as a comic character. 


CHARLOTTE STERN 
Lynchburg College 


6See E. B. Williams, From Latin to Portuguese (Philadelphia, 1938), 
p. 50. 


7 Corominas, I, 268-269. 
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Torres Naharro created the cloak-and-sword play almost a cen- 
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Propalladia And Other Works Of Bartolomé de Torres Naharro, 
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Spanish drama of the sixteenth century was all pervasive. 
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